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1621, 19 July. Sir John Rivers, of Chafford, 


Kent. He was grandson of Sir John Rivers, 
Knight, who was Lord Mayor in 1573-4. 
This baronetey became extinct 31 Oct., 1870. 

1621/2, 2 Feb. Sir Paul Gore, of Maghera- 
begg, co. Donegal, Baronet of Ireland. He 
was eighth son of Gerard Gore, Alderman of 
Bridge Out (1594-1607), and brother to Wil- 
liam Gore, who was Sheriff in 1615-16 and 
Alderman of Bridge Out 1615-24; also brother 
to Sir John Gore, Lord Mayor in 1624-5; 
Sheriff in 1615-16; and Alderman succes- 
sively of Aldersgate (1615-18), Castle Bay- 
nard (1618-21), and Walbrook (1621-36). This 
baronetcy still continues. 

1621/2, 16 Feb. Sir John Garrard, of Lamer, 
Herts, who had been knighted 26 Feb., 
1615/16. He was eldest son and heir apparent 
of Sir John Garrard, Knight (died 7 May, 
1625), who had been Lord Mayor in 1601-2 ; 


| Sheriff 1592-3; and Alderman successively 
of Aldgate (1592-1606) and Candlewick (1606- 


Faiths of Ireland '"—Borrow’s ‘ Isopel Berners '—Whittall’s | 


‘Frederick the Great on Kingcraft’ 
Anthologies’ — The ‘Era’ Annual 
Atheneum ‘Record’ — Lynn's 
Young.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


‘ Astronomy 


Hotes. 
CITIZEN BARONETS. 

Tue number of citizens who have attained 
to the dignity of bearing the ‘‘red hand of 
Ulster” is far from insignificant. Yet when 
we remember that this dignity was at its 
institution, or soon afterwards, conferred 
upon any one who was willing to pay down 
the comparatively trifling sum of 1,095/.—the 
cost of supporting thirty foot soldiers in 
Ireland for three years—it is remarkable that 
we do not find a single citizen availing him- 
self of the opportunity. So far as the citizens 
of London are concerned the coveted title has 
always been conferred spontaneously by the 
sovereign. 

It is not pretended that the following list 
is exhaustive of those who attained to this 
dignity through their connexion—ofiicial or 
otherwise—with the City. It will, however, 
probably be accepted as a liberal instalment 
towards the compilation of such a list. The 
names are arranged chronologically, and so 
far as possible the civic connexion, or the 
occasion for the bestowal of the honour, is 
indicated. 


Arber's British | 
Upper Norwood | 
for the 


| Southacre, 


1625). Baronetcy extinct in 1767. 

1623, 26 June. Sir Edward Barkham, of 
Norfolk. Eldest son and heir 
apparent of Sir Edward Barkham, Knight 
(died 15 Jan., 1633/4), who had been Lord 
Mayor in 1621-2; Sheriff in 1611-12; and 
Alderman successively of Farringdon In 
(1611-21) and Cheap (1621-34). Baronetcy 
extinct in 1695. 

1629, 31 May. Sir William Acton, of Lon- 
don. He was Alderman of Aldersgate 1628- 
1643 ; Sheriff 1628-9, and was created a baronet 
whilst serving that office, being the first 
person to receive the honour in that position ; 
elected Lord Mayor in Sept., 1640, but dis- 
charged by the House of Commons in the 
following month for his adherence ‘to 
Charles I. Baronetcy extinet at his death in 
1651. 

1629, 28 Nov. Sir Robert Ducie, of London. 
Alderman successively of Farringdon Out 
(1620-5), Billingsgate (1625-7), and Bassishaw 
(1627-34) ; Sheriff 1620-1 ; Lord Mayor 1630-1. 
Was banker to Charles I., in whose cause he 
is said to have lost 80,000/. Baronetcy extinct 
in 1703. 

1641, 28 June. Sir Thomas Whitmore, of 
Apley, Salop. His father and grandfather 
were merchants of London, and his uncle, Sir 
George Whitmore, Knight, of Hackney, was 
Alderman successively of Farringdon In 
(1621-6) and Langbourn (1626-43) ; Sheriff in 
1621-2 ; and — Mayor 1631-2; being one 
of the Royalist Aldermen discharged and 
imprisoned in 1643. Baronetcy extinct in 
1699. 

1641, 14 Dec. Sir Richard Gurney, of Lon- 
don. Alderman successively of Bishopsgate 
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(1634-7) and Dowgate (1637-42); Sheriff in 
1633-4 ; Lord Mayor in 1641, until discharged 
by the House of Commons 11 Aug., 1642. He 
was the first Lord Mayor to receive a 
baronetcy during his mayoralty, and was one 
of the Royalist Aldermen who were deprived, 
impeached, and imprisoned for loyalty to 
Charles I. His baronetcy failed with him 
in 1647. 

1660, 7 June. Sir John Langham, of Cottes- 
brooke, co. Northampton. Alderman succes- 
sively of Portsoken (1642-8) and Bishopsgate 
(1648), until discharged by the House of 
Commons in 1649 for refusing to proclaim 
the abolition of monarchy ; Sheriff 1642-3 ; 
restored Alderman Sept., 1660, but discharged 
a few days afterwards at his own request ; 
knighted 26 May, Baronet 7 June, 1660. 
Baronetcy continues. 

1660, 13 June. Sir Thomas Adams, of 
London. Alderman successively of Port- 
suken (1639-41), Billingsgate (1641-6), Corn- 
hill (1646), till discharged in 1649 for refusing 
to proclaim the abolition of monarchy ; 
Sheriff 1639-40; Lord Mayor 1645-6; re- 
stored Alderman of Cornhill 1660, till death 
in 1668; knighted at Breda, May, 1660. 
Baronetcy extinct in 1770. 

1660, 14 June. Sir Thomas Allen (or 
Alleyne), of London. Alderman successively 
of Cheap (1653-60), Aldgate (1660-79), Bridge 
Out (1679), till superseded in 1683 ; restored 
1688, till decease in 1690; Sheriff 1654-5; 
Lord Mayor 1659-60, being in office at the 
Restoration ; knighted 29 May, 1660, upon 
delivering the keys of the City to the king 
at St. George’s-in-the-Fields ; baronet a few 
days after. Title extinct in 1730. 

1660, 18 June. Sir Thomas Cullum, of 
Hawsted, Suffolk, Alderman of Cordwainer 
1643, till discharged in 1652 ; Sheriff 1646-7 ; 
imprisoned in the Tower in 1647 by order of 
the House of Commons; created Baronet 
for forwarding the Restoration. Baronetcy 
extinct in 1855. 

1660, 22 June. Sir John Robinson, of 
London. Alderman successively of Dowgate 
(1655-8), Cripplegate(1658-63), Tower (1663) till 
decease in 1680 ; Sheriff 1657-8 ; Lord Mayor 
1662-3; knighted 26 May, 1660; Baronet 
shortly afterwards for zeal in promoting the 
Restoration. Nephew of Archbishop Laud, 
and sometime Lieutenant of the Tower. His 
baronetcy continues. 

1660, 22 July. Sir Richard Browne, of 
Dibden, Essex. Alderman of Langbourn 


1648, till discharged by Parliament in 1649; 
restored 1662-3; Bridge Out 1663-4 ; Sheriff 
1648-9; Lord Mayor 1660-1; knighted 19 May, 


his elevation to the civic chair. Had been a 
distinguished Parliamentary officer and well 


Browne, but had retired from that party at 
the king’s death ; imprisoned for several years 
by Cromwell; created Baronet as a reward 
for his zeal in the cause of the Restoration. 
Title extinct or dormant about 1727. 

1661, 18 June. Sir Thomas Viner, of London, 
Alderman successively of Billingsgate (1646- 
1651) and Langbourn (1651), till discharged 
in 1660 ; Sheriff 1648-9 ; Lord Mayor 1653-4 ; 
knighted by Cromwell when Mayor 8 Feb, 
16534; reknighted by Charles II. 1 
1660. Baronetcy extinct about 1680. 

1661/2, 7 March. Sir Thomas Proby, of 
Elton, co. Hunts. He was grandson of Sir 
Peter Proby, who was Lord Mayor in 1622-3; 
Sheriff 1614-5 ; and Alderman successively of 
Queenhithe (1614-23) and Broad Street (1623), 
till his death in 1625. Sir Thomas Proby 
was M.P. for Amersham 1660-79 and for 
co. Hunts 1679-81. Baronetcy extinct at his 
death in 1689. 

1664, 31 Aug. Sir Thomas Bateman, of 
How Hall, Norfolk. Son of Robert Bateman, 
who was Chamberlain of London 1631-40 and 
M.P. for the City 1621-6. His baronetcy 
became extinct at his death. 

1666, 10 May. Sir Robert Viner, of London. 
Alderman of Broad Street 1666-79 and Lang- 
bourn 1669, till discharged in 1686 ; Sheriff 
1666-7 ; Lord Mayor 1674-5 ; knighted 24 June, 
1665, and created a Baronet shortly before his 
election as Sheriff. His dignity expired with 
him in 1688. 

1678, 18 July. Sir Josiah Child, of London 
and of Wanstead, Essex. A London merchant 
and Governor of the E.I. Co. Baronetcy 
merged in earldom of Tylney 1731 ; extinct 
1784. 

1684, 16 Sept. Sir Robert Dashwood, of 
Northbrooke, Oxon. Son of George Dash- 
wood, of Hackney (who had a warrant for a 
baronetcy, but never took out the patent), 
and nephew of Sir Samuel Dashwood, Knight 
who was Alderman successively of Cheap 
(1683-7) and Aldgate (1688-1705); Sheriff 
1683-4 ; and Lord Mayor in 1702-3. Baro- 
netcy continues. 

1688, 21 July. Sir Henry Ashhurst, of 
Waterstock, Oxon. Alderman of Vintry 1688- 
1689; son of Henry Ashhurst, merchant of 
London, and brother to Sir William Ash- 
hurst, who was Alderman successively of 
Bread Street (1687-8) and Billingsgate (1688- 
1720) ; Sheriff 1691-2; and Lord Mayor in 
1693-4. Baronetcy extinct 1732. 

W. D. 


1660 ; Baronet shortly afterwards, just before 


(To be continued.) 
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Junius.—Two portraits of an Under- 
Secretary of State in the reign of George LII. 
being likely to be sold shortly at Christie’s, it 
may be well the public should know somewhat | 
more about their original than is generally | 
the case. He was Mr. Jackson, Secretary of 
the Admiralty during the whole of the great 
American war, subsequently Judge- 
Advocate of the Fleet. To him was imputed, 
and not without good reason, the authorship 
of the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ but there are facts 
that must have been quite unknown when 
he was taken for Junius which bring the 
probability of the ascription within reason- | 
able belief. Having entered the Civil Service 
about 1743, he afterwards married, when | 
twenty-one, the only daughter of his uncle, 
William Ward, by one of the Vincent family 
of Stoke d’Abernon. This connected him 
with the Clanricardes and Osborns of Chick- | 
sands, and soon brought him into good 
society. But his intercourse with the Pitts 
of Dorsetshire is the main consideration. 
When he first became acquainted with that 
family is not very certain, but there are two 
electioneering badges, on blue silk, bearing 
in gold and silver letters the words “ Pitt and | 
Jackson.” It does not appear by reference 
to the Parliamentary returns for what con- | 
stituency these badges were used. It would | 
seem as though it were for the county of | 
Dorset ; nevertheless, although the name of 
Pitt occurs frequently in boroughs in that 
county, no name of Jackson appears con- 
jointly with Pitt to satisfy his election on 
thatoccasion. But Mr. Jackson was returned 
M.P. for Weymouth at an early date, and sub- 

uently stood twice for the borough of 
Colchester, the first occasion being a con- 
tested election, of great notoriety at the time, 
which cost him a fabulous sum of money. 
There are several letters between himself and 
the Chatham family extant at Hayes, where 
he was a constant visitor, Lady Chatham 
writing to ask intelligence of her son Henry, 
who was in the navy—as to the whereabouts | 
of his ship, and so forth. This Henry, by- 
the-by, was brother of the great statesman 
William Pitt, and I have often failed to find 
his name in any peerage. Whether the 
supposed Junius set up by different persons 
as the veritable Junius had all these advan- 


tages of familiar intercourse with the Pitt | 
family I do not know, but Mr. Jackson had | 


that advantage. 
_ The handwriting of the ‘ Letters of Junius’ 
is certainly not that of Mr. Jackson, who 


to be known by his handwriting. There is 
every reason to believe that a gentleman 
named Aust, who still lived in 1822, might 
have been employed by Mr. Jackson for this 
ourpose. Mr. Jackson, who was created a 
Ceouaat in 1791, left three daughters by his 
first wife and one son by his second wife, the 
late Sir George Duckett, who was an original 
member of the Pitt Club. Why the secrecy 
of the authorship of the ‘ Letters of Junius’ 


' should have been so strictly observed, or even 


thought requisite, is now not easy to under- 
stand. But as for controversies and those 
who set up as authorities to solve them, I 
know from experience that the wildest and 
most absurd solutions are put forth to serve 
a purpose, more especially in the present day ; 
but the object of this communication is 
simply to put the saddle on a probable horse. 
The secrecy in the matter is quite unex- 
plainable, but “Omnia mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis.” 


“ BARRACKED ”= Hoorep.—The Daily News 
of 18 December, 1901, contains the following 
note on the use of the word “ barracked” :— 

* According to the telegrams, the disappointed 
spectators at Sydney ‘ barracked’ at the Australian 
cricketers for the feeble stand they were making 
against MacLaren’s eleven. This is a comparatively 
new specimen of colonial slang. In the same way 
‘barracking’ is only an elongated form of ‘ barking.’ 
It originated with the rowdy supporters of rival 
football teams, and has now spread to cricket and 
various other forms of sport. It has even forced 
its way into the political arena. People who 
vociferously cheer a particular public man are not 
infrequently referred to in Australian papers as his 
‘barrackers.’ A colonial reporter would probably 
have remarked that Lord Rosebery had a regiment 
of ‘ barrackers’ at Chesterfield.” 

While I am quite willing to admit that all 
hooting or shouting may be described as 
“ barking,” I am somewhat sceptical as to the 
elongation into “barracking.” I think this 
word is far more likely to have been formed 
from éarreter or barrator, which Bailey 
(edition 1733) defines as “a wrangler, a 
stirrer-up, a maintainer of quarrels,” and 
gives as a law term derived from the old 
French Jarratter. 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 
South Hackney. 


‘Tue Last oF THE Danpres.’—As, thanks 
to the brilliant talents of Mr. Tree, there has 
of late been a revival of interest in the career 
of D’Orsay, I should like, trusting once again 
to the kindness of the Editor and the patience 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ to 


wrote a large, good hand ; but it is not at all | say rescue?) from oblivion the name of Thomas 
likely that a man who had been in oftice | Henry Nicholson, who was (if I am not mis- 
all his life would have allowed his identity | taken) “foreman artist” at Gore House. 
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Although “by trade” a wood-draughtsman 
and engraver, he was at his best as a modeller 
for sculpture. He was also, however, a 
capable black-and white artist ; and although 
his figure drawing was imperfect, he had an 
almost thorough knowledge of the anatomy 
of the horse. After the “break up” at Gore 
House he went back to wood-drawing. In 


1848 he contributed sketches to the J//us- | 


trated London News in the (almost) record 
“French Revolution” number. In the same 
year, I think, he sketched a_ two-page 
jlock for the Pictorial Times (a speculation 
of the Spottiswoodes and Henry Vizetelly) 
Going to the Derby ’—beginning with the 


coster whipping up his “moke”—*“ Kim up! | 
D’ye think I stole yer?” Fora few months | 
in 1850 he supplied the place of John Gilbert 
on the London Journal. About 1856 he was 
“leading artist” on Casse/l’s Illustrated Family 

’aper, but after 1860 he was superseded by 
F. J. Skill, Morten, dear old Charles Green, 
and other “more up-to-date” artists, whose 
names are legion. t have always been given 
to understand that Nicholson, as manager of 
the studio at Gore House, was, after D’Orsay 
removed to France, made responsible for the 
hundred or so of debts owing to artist- 
colourmen. But for this I cannot vouch. I 
conclude with a few words from “ Redgrave”: 
“ Of ashy and retiring disposition, he did not 
enjoy the credit which his works deserved. 
He died at Portland, Hants, 1870.” 

If T. H. Nicholson had drawn in a more 
“attractive” style, as he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed “ genius,” he might have been another 
Sir John Gilbert. 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Kennington, 8.E. 


Tue DonrpristteE Mryers.— Sir George 
Douglas, Bart., of Springwood Park, Kelso, 
alluding, in a letter to the Scotsman of 25 De- 
cember, 1901, to the touching extracts printed 
in that journal from the time-book of the 
Donibristle miners, calls attention to a 
curious literary reminiscence. “‘Oh,wonderful 
is Death, Death and her brother Sleep,’ writes 
one of the doomed men. These are prac- 
tically,” Sir George remarks, “ the first two 
lines of Shelley's ‘Queen Mab.’ But the 
idea is far older, being, in fact, the &rvos 
Kaciyvytos of Homer's ‘ Iliad,’” 

Joun Gricor. 


** ENDORSEMENT ”: “ Dorso-VENTRALITY.”— 
The dividend warrants of a commercial | 
undertaking having its registered office in 
the north of England bear on their face, 
below the space for the receipt stamp and the 


| s.v. Dorso-.’ 
“swell” in his drag, and finishing with the | 


(9 S. IX. Jan. 25, 1902. 


indication for the place of the signature, 
the singular statement “ This cheque requires 
endorsement.” In other words, the share- 
holders are asked to back the instrument on 
the front, which is clearly wrong. The point 
would be scarcely worth mentioning if there 
were not a word in the language, “dorso- 
ventrality,” which seems to justify the 
peculiar usage, in that it would appear to 
'mean “back-frontness.” But this scientific 
term is not really self-contradictory. The 
two parts of the compound are not mutually 
| self-destructive. The idea is that both we 
and front have to be considered. See ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“BaR SINISTER.” — This heraldic impossi- 
bility still flourishes, and that, too, among 
those for whom there is no excuse. Speaking 
of King James IL., the Daily Chronicle of 
18 September, 1901, said :-— 

** Macaulay’s History may be unduly severe on 
James’s character, but Hallam’s is little more 
favourable, and one of the mildest of his critics has 
written ‘through the greater part of his life he was 
the slave of the immorality then universal in his 
rank, in which he contrived to caricature the 
excesses of his brother.’ At any rate, he con- 
tributed a good many bars sinister to the arms of 
the Members of the House of Lords.” 


Not long ago the same journal had a head- 
line to a speech by John Morley, “A Bar 
Sinister on the Empire.” AYEAHR. 


MADAME DE Séviené. — In a review of 
‘The Marquis d’Argenson and Richard IL.,’ 
by Mr. R. Rankin, which recently appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ (9 S. viii. 534), it said of 
D’Argenson, “One of the most humane of 
men, he wrote to Voltaire after the battle 
of Fontenoy, the close of which he witnessed, 
a letter such as, said Voltaire, Madame de 
Sévigné might have written had she found 
herself similarly situated.” This is question- 
able, for, whatever Voltaire may have said, 
a certain want of humanity was a flaw in the 
character of that admirable woman, and it is 
doubtful if she was ever really touched by 
the sufferings of any one outside the imme- 
diate circle of her family and friends. Sainte- 
Benve, who is cited in the review, notices 
this failing in the essay on Madame de 
Sévigné, which was originally published in 
the Revue de Paris in 1829, and was after- 
wards prefixed to the ‘ Lettres Choisies.’ He 
says :— 

“Tl est une seule circonstance ot l’on ne peut 
s’empécher de regretter que madame de Sévigné se 
soit abandonnée a ses habitudes moyueuseset légéres ; 
ot l’on se refuse absolument 4 entrer dans son badi- 
nage, et oil, aprés en avoir recherché toutes les 
raisons atténuantes, on a peine encore & le lui par- 
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donner: c’est lorsqu’elle raconte si gaiement a sa | very misleading and, indeed, quite incorrect 


fille la révolte des paysans bas-bretons et les hor- 
ribles sévérités qui la réprimérent...... Quand, pour 
chatier Rennes......qu’on prend @ /’aventure vingt- 
cing ow trente hommes pour les pendre, qu’on chasse 
et qu’on bannit toute une grande rue, femmes ac- 
couchées, vieillards, enfants, avec defense de les 
recueillir, sous peine de mort ; quand on roue, qu’on 


écartelle, et qua force davoir ecartelé et roué lon | 


se reliche, et qu’on pend: au milieu de ces horreurs 
exercées contre des innocents ou de pauvres égarés, 
on soutire de voir madame de Seévigné se jouer presque 
comme & lordinaire ; on lui voudroit une indigna- 
tion brilante, amére, généreuse ; surtout on vou- 
droit effacer de ses lettres des lignes comme celles- 
ci: ‘Les mutins de Rennes se sont sauvés il y a 


statements relative to the publication of the 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford.’ He says three 
of them “were published anonymously in 
Blackwood’s Magazine between 1862 and 1865. 
The earliest was ‘Salem Chapel,’ 1863, 2 vols. ; 
and it was followed by ‘The Rector and the 
Doctor's Family’ (1863), ‘The Perpetual 
Curate’ (1864, new ed. 1865), and ‘ Miss Mar- 
joribanks’ (1866).” The dates for the appear- 
ance in JSlackwood’s Magazine are not 


| precisely correct, and from the passage taken 


longtemps; ainsi les bons patiront pour les meé- | 


chants ; mais je trouve tout fort bon, pourvu que les 
quatre mille hommes de guerre qui sont 4 Rennes, 
sous MM. de Forbin et de Vins, ne m’empéchent 
point de me promener dans mes bois, qui sont 
dune hauteur et d'une beauté merveilleuses’; et 
ailleurs: ‘On a pris soixante bourgeois: on com- 
mence demain & pendre. 
exemple pour les autres, et surtout de respecter 
les gouverneurs et 

point dire d’injures et de ne point jeter des pierres 
dans leur jardin’; et entin: ‘Vous me parlez bien 
plaisamment de nos miséres : nous ne sommes plus 
si roués ; un en huit jours seulement pour entretenir 
la justice: la penderie me paroit maintenant un 
rafraichissement.’” 

These extracts render it probable that a 
lady who could make a jest of the atrocities 
that were being perpetrated within a few 
miles of her chateau would have borne with 
equanimity any losses that might have oc- 
curred in a distant battle, and one cannot 
but echo the regret expressed by Sainte- 
Beuve that her heart, which among her con- 
temporaries was famed for its “ bonté,” “ne 
se soit pas ¢levé au-dessus des préjugés de 
son temps.” W. F. Pripeaux. 


“Rout.”—The late Francis Pulszky in his 
autobiography, writing of the doings of 
Society (with a capital 8) in London in 


1848-9, mentions the crowded state of draw- | 


ing-rooms “at the so-called ‘routs’ (which 
word means about the same as sozrées).” The 
word is not to be found in my copy of 
Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary, but it sur- 
vives in the vocabulary of some West-End 
confectioners and other caterers, who lend 
out on hire “ rout-chairs,” and advertise the 
fact on their carts and in their shop 
windows. L. L. K. 

{[Annandale’s four-volume edition of Ogilvie gives 
a quotation from Thackeray, and the ‘Encyclo- 
yedic’ one from Wharton’s * Ranelagh House,’ to 
illustrate this use of rou.) 


“CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.’ — Dr. 
Richard Garnett, in his life of Margaret 
Oliphant (‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 


graphy,’ Supplement, vol. iii. p. 231), makes 


les gouvernantes, de ne leur | 


Cette province est un bel | 


as a whole a reader naturally infers that the 
series opened with ‘Salem Chapel.’ The 
order of publication in Blackwood s Magazine 
is ‘The Rector,’ without the general title of 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ (Sept., 1861), 
‘The Doctor’s Family ’(Oct., 1861-Jan., 1862), 
‘Salem Chapel’ (Feb., 1862-Jan., 1863), ‘The 
Perpetual Curate’ (June, 1863-Sept., 1864), 
and ‘Miss Marjoribanks’ (Feb., 1865-May, 


1866). It is thus interesting to note that 
Mrs. Oliphant reached ‘Salem Chapel’ 


through two slight experiments with Car- 
lingford themes. In a similar manner 
Anthony Trollope explored Barsetshire after 
its discovery in * The Warden.’ 
Wixpur L. Cross. 
Yale University. 
FARTHING ON SHoRTHAND.—I do not know 


whether anything has been recorded of the 
professional worth of “Mr. Farthing,” a 
teacher of the stenographic art in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The following 
extract from the address “To the Christian 
Reader” in ‘The Saints’ Treasury,’ 1654, by 
Jeremiah Burroughes, may prove interesting 
to some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I may mention 
that one of the signatories to that address— 
|there are six—is the well-known Ralph 
| Venning. 

** We shall adde this also for thy encouragement, 
that these Sermons have been very happily taken 
| by the pen of a ready writer, Mr. Farthing, now a 

Teacher of Short writing; one who hath given 

ample testimonie of his great skill and dexteritie 

in writing Short-hand. We think we may say, 

there are not many words delivered by the Author, 

that are left out. However, contident we are that 
|there is nothing materiall which was by him 
preached, but is here by the care and faithfulnesse 
of the Scribe presented to thy view.” 

A. 8. 


NATHANIEL Booru.—-Nathaniel Booth, the 
second son of Nathaniel Booth, of Mottram 
St. Andrew, co. Chester, arm., was born about 
| 1660. He seems to have entered at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, but not to have graduated. 
He was admitted at Gray’s Inn 21 May, 1683, 
and was called to the Bar 10 June, 1689. He 
collected a good library of books and manu- 
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scripts, which were used by William Oldys,|nouncement that at the London County 
the herald and antiquary, and afterwards | Council meeting of 17 December last the 
bought and catalogued by Thomas Osborne. | Historical Records and Buildings Committee 
In 1702 he became Supervisor-General of the | reported that they had been in communica- 
Green-Wax- Monies in the Court of Exchequer, | tion with the Society of Arts, which society 
and held this office until his death. In 1707} had proposed that the Council should con- 
he was appointed, by patent, Steward of the| tinue the good work of aftixing commemo- 
Honour and Castle of Windsor and of the] rative tablets on houses of the metropolis 
Courts of Record there, and Clerk of the Con-| once inhabited by distinguished men and 
stable of the said Castle, and Clerk of the} women, and that, the Committee having 
same, and Keeper of the Seal of the said | reported favourably on the proposition, the 
Courts. These places he surrendered in 1721.| Council accepted their recommendation. 
Gray’s Inn made him an Ancient & July, 1709; | Therefore we will hope that, with all proper 
729. e died, without issue, 9 October, | tematically proceed. 
1745, aged eighty-five. It was, of cmap not to be expected that 
Mr. Booth published the following :— any individual society should undertake to 
1. The Rights of His Majesty’s Forest Asserted, | carry out this work to its completion ; and, 
in a Charge given at a Swanimote-Court, held in| indeed, there can be no completion of it, for 
the Castle Court belonging to the Honor and Castle| we anticipate a continued progression of 
Wieken dete of worthy men and women whom London will 
2 The Right of Succession to the’ Crown of | @¢light to honour. The Society of Arts have 
England, in the Family of the Stuarts, exclusive of | Well earned our gratitude for what they have 
Mary, Queen of Scots, asserted against Sir Anthony | already accomplished, and also for their pre- 
arowe, by Sir Nicholas Bacon. Published from the | sent offer to furnish the Council with what- 
a Manuscript by Nathaniel Boothe. 8vo, | ever information they have gathered towards 
3. An edition of ‘God and the King’ in defence | the object = vee and agen to give the 
of the Hanoverian succession. 1727.” assistance of their advice and experience. 
4. A Military Discourse whether it be better for | And as the interests of archeology, art, and 
te give on to tomperian | literature are very concerned in the 
lished by Nath. Booth, | project, careful verification being necessary 
London, 1734. both of the houses and the claims of those 
| proposed to be commemorated, it seems ad- 
‘Our N, on | visable that the Society of Arts, if not a body 
eon of a Nathanial. C | composed of members of the various societies 
was a Nathaniel Booth, . thier ef Batle him | fostering the above studies, should from time 
of Bs shes’ — ey He to time be consulted by the Historical Records 
Staincliffe Hall be € | Committee of the London County Council. 
Grammar School at Ratlev is ‘=o 4 one We learn that up to the present thirty-four 
buried at that place tablets have been affixed. May I venture to 
1694 his son ale N, Nel r, 1609. in| suggest that a record of them would find a 
Son, also Nathaniel, became a trustee | fitting place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’? 
of the Batley Grammar School ; and his son W. L. Rurron 
in turn, a third Nathaniel, was master of the nas “i 
same school (for which he built a house), |, ANCTENT Sutps Stitt Artoat.— The follow- 
and died without issue in 1723 (‘Records of | im&_extract from the Daily Chronicle of 
Batley,’ by Michael Sheard, 1894). Another | 28 November last seems worthy of permanent 
Nathaniel Booth was of Merton College, record in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 
Oxford, M.A. 1764, B.D. 1776. ‘It is stated that a ship dating from the time of 
The authorities for the preceding account Columbus is still trading between Spain and 
are 2 S. iv. 141; xi. 102, 202: 3" S. i. 93: America. One wonders how much of the original 
vii. 324; xi. 133: Foster’s Collectanes’ (Gray's The condition of 
Inn); Jones, ‘ Originalia.’ 1793. ay is eax to ve her name—musi resem at of the 
1 ’ ginalia,’ 1793, i.; Chamber- | ancient sloop Lively, wrecked at Bacton, near 
layne’s ‘ Present State,’ ed. 36, 1745: Sixth | Cromer, described as follows in the Whithy Gazette, 
Rep. De .- Keeper, 1845, App. ii. 116; Lowndes July, 1888: ‘The Lively was built by Mr. Spence 
* Bibl. 3 an.,’ ed. Bohn, 1861, part vii. p. 2040b. in 1786, and is therefore more than 100 years old, 
W. Cc 


and was the oldest Whitby-built ship afloat......We 
believe she had but one of her original planks in her, 
THe MARKING oF Memorasite Lonpon having been partially rebuilt once or twice.’ Another 


ancient ship was the Liberty, wrecked in 1856. It 
Houses, The advocates of this worthy | was built fn Whitby in 1750, and was employed in 


enterprise will with pleasure hail the an-| the coal and Baltic trades. The Russian admiral at 
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Cronstadt inspected her in 1850, and expressed sur- 
prise at her age and build, remarking that he had 
commanded a ship of 100 guns, but never a ship 
100 years old.” 
It may lead to further information on an 
interesting subject. Cuarves Hiatt. 
{For other old ships see ‘Whittington and his 
Cat,’ 9° S. viii. 485.] 


Hour or SunpAY MornNING SERVICE IN 
1688.—This would seem to have been not 
later than 9 o'clock. The writer of ‘A Com- 
lete History of the Late Revolution,’ Lon- 
on, 1691, an eighty-page pamphlet, examines 
in curious detail the birth of “James the 
Third,” adducing circumstances in support of 
the warming-pan story. He says, inter alia. 
that the lying-in of the queen “ was contrived 
to be at Church-time on the Sunday, between 
the hours of nine and ten in the morning, 
that the Business might be over before the 
Protestant Ladies were come from Church.” 
I presume that the change of hour to 11 
o'clock came about gradually. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 


Qucrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Greek TRIMETER IAmpBics.—I shall be glad 
if any of your correspondents can tell me 
who was the author of an anonymous book 
published (in the year 1820 or thereabouts) 
at Oxford under the title ‘An Introduction 
to the Metres of the Greek Tragedians.’ I 
had never heard of it until a few years ago, 
when I accidentally met with a little pam- 
phlet containing some “ Observations” on this 
work, in which it is said that some of Porson’s 
well-known metrical canons, as laid down in 
his preface to the ‘Hecuba,’ are impugned, 
and even condemned, as useless and not 
deserving of attention; nor should I have 


been disposed to trouble myself much further | 
ad not the author of these “ Observa- | 


about it 
tions” alluded to “the high character of the 
author of the ‘Introduction’ and the gene- 
rally favourable opinion of it that deservedly 
prevails.” As for the “ Observations ” them- 
selves, I can only say that they seem to have 
been rather hastily put together, and are not 
very easy to follow; but I should like to 
know a little more about the author of the 


‘Introduction’ who ventured to attack Por- | 


son in one of many strongholds of Greek 
criticism. F. N. 
{It is attributed to Dr. J. Burton.] 


East Inpta Bapcr.—What is the origin of 
the badge used by the East India Company 
on some of its copper coinage—a circle sur- 
mounted by the figure 4 reversed standing on 
the diameter? I noticed a similar badge on 
a tablet in the cloisters of Basle Cathedral 
some years ago. J. P. Lewis. 


‘Lire,’ By Mrs. Barsautp.—In what col- 
lection of poems may I find that short and 
beautiful poem on ‘ Life’ by Mrs. Barbauld ? 
Who was Mrs. Barbauld? The last two lines 
of this poem run :— 

Say not “‘ Good night,” but in some brighter clime 
Bid me *‘ Good morning.” 
GrorGe SHELDON. 

{You will presumably find the poem in question 
in ‘ Works of A. L. Barbauld,’ 1825. We fail to trace 
it in any collection to which we have access. As 
to who Mrs. Barbauld was you must consult the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Our own General Indexes con- 
tain several references to her.] 


‘THe Derectep.’—I have a 
small print, about 6}in. by 4in., called ‘The 
Gambler Detected.’ It represents two men 
in the dress of the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, one of whom has risen from 
his chair, which he has upset, and is pinning 
the left hand of the other to the table with a 
fork; cards are scattered about, and the 
other end of the table is laid out for a meal. 
The print has evidently been a frontispiece 
‘or illustration to some book. Can any one 
tell me what book ? 

I venture to add to the many appeals 
which have been made to Mr. Junttan Mar- 
SHALL to continue his very interesting biblio- 
graphy of books on gaming, which ended so 
abruptly at the thirteenth edition of Hoyle. 
In January, 1899 (9 S. iii. 35), he promised 
some further articles on the subject. 


Henry VIII.—This crowned Moloch is 
spoken of by one of the late Restoration 
writers, I think Thomas Brown, as “this 


great king who never spared woman in his 
lust or man in his anger.” Was this writer 
the first so to class him? The expression 
seems above his level. 


| SuNPLower Ornament on Cructrrx.—In 
| a list of second-hand books and other things 
| is a description of a crucifix : ‘‘ This is appa- 
‘rently of Dutch make, and after the Spanish 
occupation, as is shown by the sunflower 
ornament behind the figure of Christ.”. Why 
is this? Did the Dutch specially cultivate 
sunflowers? [I suppose it would be the 
Spaniards who might regard the sunflower 
as sacred, from the belief, that it always 
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turns towards heaven, and their habit of 
looking for a religious meaning in every- 
thing. Are many instances known of sun- 
flowers or other flowers being placed on a 
cross behind the head of Christ? C. F. Y. 


“ A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS.”—Does this | 
expression occur anywhere in Shakespeare’s 
works? It is quoted in a letter to the 7'imes 
of 10 January as being his, and the editor 

ives it special orominence by using it asa 
ieadline. I had always understood it was 
Middleton’s, as it certainly forms the title of 
one of his plays. I should be glad to know 
whether he borrowed it from Shakespeare 
or not. KE. F. Bares. 

Kew Gardens. 

(The phrase is not in Shakespeare. It appears 
to have been proverbial. Nicholas Breton so named 
a pamphlet issued in 1603. Middleton's play was 
acted and printed in 1608.) 


Date or Otp Ciock.—I have an old grand- 
father’s clock made by ‘* Wm. Lasseter, Jun.,” 
of Arundel. Can any one enable me to trace 
its date, and was the maker well known? 

URLLAD. 

{William Lasseter was a maker of long-case 

clocks at Arundel about 1770.] 


Lorp Mayors’ “ PaGeants.”—Can any of 
your readers possibly furnish the title and 
name of author of the printed ‘“ Pageant” 
of each of the following Lord Mayors of 
London? Mr. G. E. Cokay ne, in his interest- 
ing book ‘ The Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of 
London, 1601-1625,’ issued in 1897, appears 
to have omitted these five as being unknow n 
to him. I presume they are “very rare.’ 
Sir Thos. Cambell, 1609; Sir Wm. Craven, 
1610; Sir Edw. Barkham, 1621; Sir Peter 
Proby, 1622 ; Sir Martin Lumley, 1623. 

E. C. 

KeL_y.— Four boys of this name were 
admitted to Westminster School in 1786. 
Their Christian names were (1) Hinton, 
(2) James Francis, (3) John Francis, and 
(4) eng Henr If any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can iol me to identify them I 
hail be greatly obliged. 


Crayton Famity.—Can any Irish con- 
tributor, or any one having access to suitable 
records, give information respecting a certain 
John Clay ton who was an M.D. in Dublin 
(see Chetham Soc. ‘Norris Papers,’ p. 51) 
and brother of Wm. Clayton, M. p for or 
pool, who died 1715? I have reason to believe 
that the individual for whom I inquire was 
father of John Clayton, Dean of Kildare, and 


Clogher. The ‘Nat. Dict. of Biog.’ is in- 
correct as to the a A of the bishop. 
Stuart WHITE. 


Oxrorp Diocesan Arms.— Who are the 
three royal ladies whose heads are charged 
on the shield borne by the diocese of Oxford! 
| The arms of the see are thus blazoned: Sa., 


of the second, crowned or ; in base, an ox of 
the second, passant over a ’ ford, barry wavy 
arg. and az. In regard to these persons Dr. 
Woodward, in his invaluable work on ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Heraldry ’ (London, 1894), writes 
thus :— 

** Probably the heads in chief should be rather of 
kings than of queens, and they, like the crowns in 
the University arms, may refer to the Royal 
Founders of the University.” 

Possibly some one may be able to enlighten 
me on this point. H. BASKERVILLE. 


Gower.—Wanted the connexion between 
the Gowers of South Wales and Lord Trent- 
ham of Trentham. (Mrs.) J. Cove. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


PorTRAITS OF FEMALE FicutTers.—I should 
be very grateful if any one could tell me if 
they know of any portraits extant of the fol- 
lowing women, as I am anxious to find some 
to illustrate an article on ‘Women who 
Fought’: Phebe Hassel (or Hessel), Mary 
Ralphson, Jenny Cameron (Jacobite), Anne 
Oetzliftin, Chevalier d’Eon (1761), Cathe- 
rine LI. of Russia (wife of Peter ILI.), any of 
“The Furies” during the Reign of Terror, 
“William Roberts,” the Manchester heroine, 
Peggy Monro, Susan Frost, Mrs. Dalbiac, Rose 
Lacombe, Marie Adrian, Mary Schlienck (or 
Shellenck), Martha Glar, the Maid of Sara- 
gossa, and Miss Wheeler (of Cawnpore). 

Emity Kerr. 
The Eves, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 


Gorvon Riots.—Can any one inform me 
where I can obtain any precise information 
about the houses which were destroyed in 
the Gordon riots ? Some sort of inquiry must 
have been held on the subject. If so, is the 
evidence now at the Public Record Office? 
One of the houses was that of Marmaduke 
Langdale, a distiller in Holborn. Was he 
related to the Lord Langdale of the period ? 
St. CLEMENT. 
“STREAM OF TENDENCY.”—Matthew Arnold 
has the expression “the stream of tendency, 
in which all things seek to fulfil the law of 
their being.” Emerson has also the phrase 


grandfather of Bishop Robert Clayton, of 


“a” or “the stream of tendency,” probably 


|a fesse arg. ; in chief, three ladies, couped at | 
the waist, heads affronté, arrayed and veiled | 
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before Arnold, though I am unable at this 
moment to say in what essay. Hazlitt has 
the expression “a mighty stream of ten- 
dency ” in his essay on *‘ Why Distant Objects 
Please,’ and even there he puts it in quota- 
tion marks. May I ask if the phrase can be 
traced to its origin, or, if not, how far back 
can it be traced ? Jas. B. LAURENCE. 
Lerwick. 


Royat Tennis Court anp Nett Gwyn. 
—I shall be very much obliged for any infor- 
mation about the royal tennis court which, 
I believe, stood near the Haymarket, and is 
supposed to have been connected with St. 
James's Palace by an underground passage. 
I think there is some record of Nell Gwyn 
visiting the court, but I cannot trace the 
reference, and shall be very glad for help. 

K. 


Ear.iest PrintED INSTRUCTIONS TO 
Teacners.—In my _posses- 
sion is,and previously for many years in that 
of Mr. Thomas Pell Platt, M.A., J.P., was, a 
carefully preserved printed broadside (in 
foolscap folio), which is said to be unique, 
containing the earliest “[Instructions] To 
the Masters and Mistresses of Sunday- 
Schools.” It is undated, but, judging by 
the paper and other circumstances, was pro- 
bably printed between 1780 and 1790. These 
instructions are in ten numbered paragraphs, 
the first being :— 


“I. EnpEAvourR to know and practise the best 
Method of Instruction.” 


And the last, longest, and most interesting : 


are 
 ewsene o check and reform vicious Habits, and 
- Tendencies towards them in the rising Genera- 
ion. 
gre To inculcate upon them a becoming Regard 
for the Word and Worship of Almighty Gop. 
sia To require their keeping holy the Sabbath- 


oEPE To warn them of the Evil of Sin in general, 
and of youthful Sins in particular, such as Pride, 
Pilfering, Idleness, Swearing, Lying, Disobedience 
to Parents, &c. 
To set before them the Excellency and Im- 
portance of Justice, Diligence, Humility, and a 
conscientious Regard to Truth in all they say, and 
a respectful Subjection to those whom the Pro- 
vidence of Gop has set over them. 

** .-...inally, to explain, in a Manner suited to 
their Understandings, all the Truths and Duties 


recommended in the Holy Scriptures ; and promote 
a believing and obedient Regard to them for their 
Happiness both here and hereafter.” 


It would be well if this rare broadside were 
reprinted in bold type on cardboard, and a 


copy hung in every Sunday-school in the 
kingdom. My chiet object, however, is to 
ascertain whether any of your readers have 
met with a copy of these instructions in any 
printed book, or any reference thereto ; and, 

Foot-cLoTH NAG,” &e.—What was this? 
The expression occurs in a curious book 
entitled “Observations, Rules, and Orders 
Collected out of Divers Journals of the House 
of Commons, entred in the Reigns of Ed- 
ward VI. Q. Mary, Q. Elizabeth, K. James L, 
K. Charles I., and K. Charles II. London: 
Printed for Bernard Lintot between the 
Temple-Gates ; and Sold by Ch. King in 
Westminster-Hall. mpccxvit.” 

“97 Jan. 23 Eliz. Upon Motion to the House in 
regard of the Infirmity and pains in the Serjeant’s 
Feet, he is licensed by the House to ride upon a 
Foot-Cloth-Nag.” 

**gth Feb, 18 Jac. Leave given to the Serjeant to 
ride before the Speaker.” 

Two other extracts are :— 

“1 May, 1584......The Speaker’s Excuse for his 
Absence, which was occasioned by his taking Phy- 
sick this day.” 

* 4% Junij, 19 Jac. Moore and Lock who arrested 
Sir James Whitlock’s Servant, for which they were 
Adjudged to ride on a Horse bare-backed, Back to 
Back, from Westminster to the Exchange, with this 
Inscription on their Breasts: ‘ For Arresting a Ser- 
vant to a Member of the Common-House of Parlia- 
ment.’” 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


[See quotations in ‘ H.E.D.’ s.v. ‘ Foot-cloth.’] 


Sr. ANrHony.—Where may I find a coloured 
wint of ‘St. Anthony preaching to the 
‘ishes ’? OWEN. 


Str Nrenotas Bacon.—In Lodge’s ‘ Por- 
traits’ (Bohn’s edition, 1849) is an account of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon (vol. ii. pp. 107-14), 
illustrative of a portrait of a man facing to 
the right, “from the collection of His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey.” On 
21 June, 1888, the present Viscount Dillon 
told the Society of Antiquaries that the late 
Sir George Scharf had told him that the 
portrait engraved was not that of the Keeper 
of the Great Seal. Can any reader say whose 
portrait it is? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


“Sacran.”—In the new illustrated edition 
of ‘Social England’ Prof. Maitland, referring 
to trial by battle, speaks of it as “ sacral.” 
Is there any warrant for the use of the word 
in this connexion? The only meaning given 
by the ordinary dictionaries (‘Century,’ &c.) 
to the word i not 


“sacral” will assuredly 
express the professor's intention. YGREc. 
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Beglies. 


‘THE TEMPEST’ ANAGRAM. 
S. viii. 442, 512.) 

One need not slay the slain, and Q. V., 
Mr. Mount, and Mr. Yarpiey have suf- 
ficiently demolished Mr. Stpree’s anagram- 
matical argument ; but it may be amusing to 
follow on his lines by way of illustration. 

A true anagram must run letter by letter 
with its original. It is then entertaining, 
but absolutely useless, reminding me of Dr. 
Johnson's recipe for dressing a cucumber: 
“Open your window towards the west. Peel 
your cucumber, slice it as thin as you can, 
add salt, oil, and vinegar, quant. suff., and 
then—throw it out of window.” That is what 
one may safely do with the best of anagrams. 

A second and less legitimate kind, and if 
possible more worthless, is when you “add 
an a,” as Mr. Srpree does, #.e., when you make 
a letter or letters do double or triple duty. 
The anagrams below take this liberty. 

_A third kind—more illegitimate still, but 
giving scope for more entertainment — is 
when you settle what dogma you wish to 
inculcate or what is the particular lie on 
which you desire to throw a somewhat favour- 
able light, pick out the letters you want from 
any sentence, and discard those which you 
may find unmanageable. 

Mr. Sisree does not do full justice to his 
hero. It is evident, on the lines of his argu- 
ment (if it is an argument, and not a mere 
jeu et that Bacon wrote the ‘Canter- 
bury Tales,’ commonly attributed to a 
mythical personage of the name of Chaucer. 
Take the ‘ Prologue,’ I]. 623-4 :— 

A Somnour was ther with us in that place, 

That had a fyr reed Cherubynnes face, 
words which artfully conceal the fact that 

Francis of Verulam, Bacon hett that Peer 

Thys verse dyde write whan Chanse/er, 

I have italicized the letters lent by those 
which do double duty ; and there are, besides, 
an a and an A left out—unimportant chips on 
the floor of the workshop. That the ‘ Pro- 
logue’ saw the light about two hundred years 
before Bacon was born will be, I am per- 
suaded, no obstacle to any earnest Baconian. 
A man who in the sixteenth century could 
write bad nineteenth-century English, and 
who gives England “ colonies in all regions of 
the earth” when she had none but in America, 
would be capable of anything. 

To come to my next illustration, he would, 
of course, have had no difficulty in making 
the Prayer-Book translation of the Psalms 
commonly attributed to Coverdale ; for that 


he was born. 

See Psalm vii. 15, “ Behold he travaileth 
with mischief: he hath conceived sorrow, 
and brought forth ungodliness”; in which 
we find :— 

Sir Francis Bacon made this translation ; 

With godlie sorowe he brought it fourthe. 
There are a few unconsidered trifles left out : 
‘five A’s, a d, and an e, &e. ; but the passage 
|is there—not very good sense, indeed, but 
that can disagree with nobody who has been 
able to digest Mr. Stpree’s second line. 

Me. Sipree has not, I think, gone deep 

‘enough to discover the hidden meaning of 
‘the last two lines of the Epilogue to * The 
Tempest.’ A more careful study will disclose 
the following passage contained in it :— 
Bacon y® Tempest ! A mere dreame! Go fo! 
I! I! none else! Sir Ffrauncis couldn’t do tt! W.S. 
An /,anr, a u,and a y have been left out ; 
but each letter has one or more representa- 
tives; and a, e, 7, ¢, d, 0, m, n, 8, t, are 
repeated more often than in the original 
lines. 

Enough of anagrams. As to the main 
question, it has not, I think, been sufticiently 
observed that the whole Baconian craze 
sprang from the letter of Sir Tobie Matthews 
from abroad to Sir Francis Bacon, with whom 
he was in close intimacy. A passage in it 
runs thus: “The most prodigious wit that 
ever I knew of any nation, and of this side of 
the sea, is of your lordship’s name, thoug 
he be known by another.” This has been 
interpreted as if “of your lordship’s name” 
meant “your lordship’s self.” But there is 
little doubt that the person referred to was 
Thomas Bacon, a Jesuit, one of the most 
learned controversialists of his day on the 
Roman side under the name of Southwell. 
Sir Tobie had become a Roman Catholic 
during his stay in Italy, where Father 
Southwell was living, and it is highly pro- 
bable that it was to him that Matthews 
referred. See the ‘D.N.B.’ under Southwell 
(Nathanael and Thomas). ALDENHAM. 


In conjunction with this, it should be noted 
that the names of Francisco and Antonio 
occur in the list of persons represented in 
‘The Tempest.’ They seem to suggest those 
of Francis and Anthony Bacon. 

E. SrBree. 


Branpon, Executioner (9% ix. 9).—If 
Mr. P. Stpyey turns to the pamphlet, a mem- 
ber of the Thomason Tracts in the Library of 


the British Museum, which is entitled ‘A 


Dialogue ; or, a Dispute betweene the late 


saw the light only twenty-two years before 
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Hangman and Death’ (press-mark 669 f. 
14/51), he will find a woodcut which repre- 
sents Richard Brandon, the executioner, 
immediately after cutting off the head of 
Charles I., with the body of the king kneel- 
ing before the block, &c. If he turns further 
to the tracts named ‘The Confession of 
Richard Brandon’ (press-mark E. 561/14) and 
‘A Great and Bloody Plot’ (press - mark 
E. 1021/8), which are both in the same library 
as ‘A Dialogue,’ &c., he will see that the 
identical cut was used a second and a third 
time. It was probably, according to the 
practice in such cases, used still more fre- 
quently, and to illustrate very different 
themes. The cuts in question here are, in the 
above order, B.M. Satirical Prints Nos. 762,761, 
and 949. As portraits, Mr. Srpney must take 
them for what they are worth, and he will 
bear in mind that, whereas King Charles was 
put to death 30 January, 1649, Thomason, who 
was a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and to whom ‘ The Confession,’ &c., belonged, 
wrote with a pen and ink upon the copy 
of the tract here in view the date “June 25, 
1649,” while the publication line of the work is 
“ Printed in the Year of the Hang-mans down- 
fall, 1649.” On the title of ‘A Dialogue,’ &c. 
(which has no publication line), he wrote 
“July 3°.” It is understood that these holo- 
graph dates refer to the days upon which 
Thomason bought these tracts, which are 
comprised in a_ prodigious gathering of 
similar publications, numbering nearly 30,000. 

There might have been earlier issues of the 
cut than that which the old bookseller of 
blessed memory dated ** June 25” as above— 
that is, prints of Richard Brandon in the 
a of that function to which Mr. 

IDNEY refers ; but if such is the case, they 
did not come to my notice while I was ex- 
amining the whole stupendous collection of 
tracts (including Thomason’s) and broadsides 
in the British Museum which Carlyle (more 
suo) actually ventured to call “rubbish heaps ” 
At any rate, 25 June, 1649, should be = al 
into account while we are studying the his- 
tory of 30 January inthesame year. Accord- 
ing to the text of ‘The Confession,’ Richard 
Brandon “departed this life,” with a con- 
science much troubled, 20 June, 1649, z.e., 
five days before Thomason bought the tract 
in question. Richard Brandon was some- 
times called “Gregory,” as if, with the office 
of hisfatherGregory Brandon, he had accepted 
hisname. More frequently Richard was de- 
scribed as “ Young Gregory,” who “ claimed 
the gallows as an inheritance.” In reading 
about these worthies one has to held tight to 
one’s chronology. 


In ‘The Last Will and Testament of 
Richard Brandon, Esquire’ (B.M., press- 
mark E. 501/12 ; see Satirical Print No. 760), 
the testator expresses his wish to benefit 
various distinguished members of the Par- 
liamentary party by bequests from his 
estate, eg., his “Manor of Tyburn to the 
Tuncto and all Rebels in General,” and “a 
me of land lying by Mary bone Park, to 
yuild a Chapell on, and one piece of ground 
lying by the Aings high-way for a burying- 
jlace for them, and their heirs for ever.” 

his may interest those correspondents of 
*N. & Q.’ who have recently been illustrating 
the descent of the “ Manor of Tyburn.” The 
beneficiaries were to bind themselves to 
“build a Colledge on the same parcell of 
ground known by the name of Doctor Stories 
Cap.” I understand that the “Colledge” 
was to be a gallows, ze., the “triple tree” 
so often mentioned in the literature of Lon- 
don crime, which was a triangle of stout 
timbers mounted high upon tall wooden 
legs, a record of which is preserved in 
Hogarth’s delineation of the last scene in the 
career of Mr. Thomas Idle, who came to grief 
by its means at Tyburn. This structure was 
called after Dr. Story, who, temp. Elizabeth, 
1571, preceded Idle from that spot into the 
other world. The doctor’s offences were 
alleged to be cursing the queen at meals, 
employing magical devices, and invoking 
foreign enemies against her. He was one of 
those who, vide ‘The Purchasers Pound’ 
(B.M., E. 1040/13), were 

English Traytors, that have had their scope, 
To act a part, upon their Sovereign King; 
for which on Dr. Story’s Cap theyl swing. 

Some of ‘N. & Q.’s’ correspondents who, 
not long since, were exercised anent the 
attitude assumed by King Charles at the 
final moment of his life—that is to say, 
whether he lay prone with his neck upon a 
very low block, or whether he knelt before a 
block such as that in the Tower—may find 
comfort in the woodeut of ‘A Dialogue,’ 
which distinctly illustrates the latter mode, 
and was actually published in London within 
a few weeks of the event it professes to 
represent. 

‘The Last Will and Testament of Richard 
Brandon’ tells us that, after having flatly 
refused to perform his office upon the “ White 
King,” he was fetched out of his bed by a troo 
of horse; paid thirty pounds, all in half- 
crowns, for the deed; went into Rosemary 
Lane, where he lived, to his wife, gave her 
the money, and then had a drinking bout, 
with effects which look very like those which 
often attend delirium tremens ; finally, the 
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minister of death died in “a most sad con- 
dition,” “apparitions and visions,” called 
up by his troubled conscience, terrifying him 
to the last. This event happened 20 June, 
1649 ; the next day his remains were carried 
to Whitechapel Churchyard and there interred 
amid strange and portentous “ actions.” 
F. G. STEPHENS. 
If your correspondent will refer to 5‘ S. 
v. 177, he will find the titles of three 
tracts in the British Museum Library, pub- 
lished soon after the execution of Charles I. ; 
also references to many works bearing on 
that event, in some of which he may find the 
required information; but in no case is a 
portrait mentioned. 
Everard Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Lonpon Corree- HOUSES AND TAVERNS 
(9" S viii. 224, 345, 509).—A full and very 
interesting account of Pontack’s will be found 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xlvi. pp. 94-5. R. B. 

Upton. 


** PARVER ALLEY” (9*" S, viii. 325, 451, 514). 
—To speak of the “ middle aisle” of a church 
is a thing so general, and to speak of the 
“middle alley” an expression so compara- 
tively rare, that I am tempted to ask whether 
a word which has been accepted as current 
by the majority of writers on church archi- 
tecture and ecclesiology may not be used to 
mean what we know is meant, without per- 
petual references being made to its original 
signification. Scores of other good nouns 
have been dissociated from their etymologies, 
and are being blamelessly employed in novel 
senses. It would be well if a/s/e were per- 
mitted to be the name of the main passage 
through the nave of a church as well as of 
the lateral gangs—I might say gangways, had 
not way been.‘ unnecessarily added ”—which 
are means of access to the wings. In common 
speech alley calls up associations which are 
not connected with the inside of a church, 
though it gets there in Lincolnshire and in 
some other delightsome parts of the kingdom. 
Mr. Artuur Hussey’s philological know- 
ledge is probably not far inferior to that of 
Mr. Harry Hems. Sr. 


Neither Mr. Caartes Hiarr nor J. T. F. 
appears at all clear as to the word “aisle.” 
Parker, in his ‘Glossary of Terms used in 
Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Archi- 
tecture’ (Oxford, 1869), defines it tersely 
enough (p. 5) :— 

“Aisle or Aile (French, from Latin a/a = wing), 
the lateral division of a church. They may also be 


considered as an inward portico. In England there 
are seldom more than two, one on each side of 
the nave or choir, and frequently only one; but 
examples may be found of two aisles on one side 
and one on the other. In foreign churches there 
are many examples of tive parallel aisles, or two on 
each side of the nave.” 

The same author adds in a foot-note, “Alley, 
allye, used for aisle.” 

No one who has the slightest knowledge 
of accepted architectural pap could 
possibly speak of the nave of a church, or its 
central approach to the altar, as a “‘ middle 
aisle.” Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Ou, LIFE so sHorT!” (9% viii. 525.)— 
The lines “O world! so few the years we 
live,” &c , will be found in the notes to Long- 
fellow’s Spanish translation ‘Coplas de Man- 
rique. They form the opening portion of 
some stanzas “found in the author's pocket 
after his death on the field of battle.” 

AEX. P. STEVENSON. 


Mopest Eprrarus (9 §. viii. 421).—See 
1* S. viii. 491 for an American anonymous 
epitaph. A tombstone at Agra has 7 
the words “Happy Seaton” upon it. Is 
not ** Miserrimus ” to be seen at Winchester ? 

H. S. Murr, Surg.-General. 
Miserrimus” is in Worcester Cathedral. ] 


Pen-NAME” S. ix. 28).—I notice that 
Cot. PrrpEaux, in asking a question as to 
when “ pen-name” was first used, says it was 
referred to in a “sympathetic article” in the 
Publishers’ Circular of 14 December last on 
Mrs. Gallup's ‘ Bi-literal Cypher.’ Kindly 
allow me to say that soon after writing that 
article [ found that Mrs. Gallup's “ Bacon” 
was really Pope’s ‘Homer,’ and that the less 
said about her claim for “ absolute veracity ” 
the better. R. B. Marston, 

Ed. Publishers’ Circular. 


“ ALRIGHT "=ALL RIGHT (9 §. viii. 240, 
312, 413, 493).—In the present unsettled state 
of English spelling the poor child has to 
remember a great many things. There being 
no fixed rule, he has to learn by heart all 
words in which the second / 1s — 
before a consonant, as in welcome, welfare, 


fulfil, fulfilment, almighty, almost, already, 


&e. Why should not the rule be carried 
logically through, and why do not we write 
either welbehaved, iltreatment, alright, ful- 
grown, fulmoon, &e., or well-come, full-sill, 


all-mighty, &c.? L. L. K. 


Lapy Mary Tupor (9 §. viii. 484).—I 
have a pamphlet, ‘The Last of the Derwent- 
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waters,’ by the late J. Fisher Crosthwaite, 
Esq., of Keswick, in which it is stated that 
“Edward” (son of Sir Francis Radcliffe) 
“was married to the Lady Mary Tudor, the 
youngest natural daughter of Charles the 
Second, who was at the time of her marriage | 
in the fourteenth year of her age. In the 
month following this event (1688) Sir Francis 
was created Earl of Derwentwater, Baron 
Tynedaleand Viscount Radcliffe and Langley.” 
If this be correct, it thus appears Lady Mary 
was born in 1674. MISTLETOE. 


According to Fisher's ‘Companion and Key 
to the History of England,’ p. 312, this lady 
was born 16 October, 1673. E. A. Fry. 


According to Anderson (‘Royal Genea- 
logies, second edit., 1736), she was born 
16 October, 1673, and received the name of 
Tudor, 10 December, 1680. C. 5. Warp. 


Peter Lyty (9 S. viii. 504). — Though 
Peter Lily, or Lilly, Archdeacon of Taunton, 
is described in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ (vol. xxxiii. p. 263) as the son of 
Peter Lily, Prebendary of Canterbury, the 
only Lily who held a stall in that cathedral 
was George Lily, who was collated to a 
canonry in the first prebend of the church of 
Canterbury 13 March, 1557/8 (Le Neve’s 
* Fasti Ecc. Anglic.,’ vol. i. p. 47). 

G. F. R. B. 

Castor-O1t PLant (9 §. viii. 224, 511; 
ix. 11),— When in Oporto I found, pace 
C. O. P., that the tincture of eucalyptus gently 
dabbed on face, hands, &c., before going to 
bed, afforded a considerable protection 
from the attacks of mosquitos. I am bound 
to say, however, that the long, vicious, and 
shrill swear-words with which the angry 
insects wheeled away from the (to them) 
obnoxious odour of their prey were some- 
what a deterrent from peaceful slumbers. 

E. E. Street. 

Zoar CHAPEL, SOUTHWARK (9" §. viii. 521). 
—During the reign of James II. (1685-9) 
one Poulter, a zealous Papist, opened a school 
in Southwark to teach the children of the 
poor gratis. This excited considerable atten- 
tion, and three gentlemen of St. Saviour’s 

arish, Messrs. Mallet, Warburton, and 

lolland, all members of the church in St. 
Thomas’s Street, used their utmost endeavours 
to frustrate Poulter’s designs. They obtained 
the lease of a piece of ground in what was 
called The Park, Southwark, on which they 
erected a building at an expense of 300/., for 
the purpose of a school and a meeting-house. 


When the place was no longer used as a 


place of worship, the service was removed to 
the meeting-house in St. Thomas’s Street. 
Thus originated the Gravel Lane Charity 
School. In 1740 the meeting-house was re- 
moved to Deadman’s Place, the building was 
let for various purposes, and the profits were 
devoted to the support of the school. Shortly 
after 1783 a new meeting-house was erected 
in Union Street, whither the congregation of 
the Protestant Dissenters was removed. 

The place was for some time called John 
Bunyan’s Meeting-house. The lease of the 
ground was dated January, 1687, and the 
building must have taken some months 
to erect. Now as John Bunyan died on 
31 May, 1688, at Bedford, and only visited 
London once in a year, he could not have 
yreached in it on more than one occasion. 
For further particulars see Wilkinson’s 
* Londina Lllustrata,’ London, 1825, with two 
illustrations. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The building to which Mr. Hiscame refers 
can hardly be the original Zoar Chapel in 
which Bunyan preached, for John Timbs, in 
his ‘ Curiosities of London ’ (1855), says, “ The 
chapel was used as a wheelwright’s shop 
prior to its being pulled down, when the 
pulpit in which Bunyan had preached was 
removed to the Methodist Chapel, Palace 
Yard, Lambeth.” Where is this pulpit now? 
There is an engraving of it in ‘ Interesting 
and Remarkable Places, by C. Mackenzie 
(n.d.), and the accompanying letterpress is as 
follows :— 

‘* This treasured relic is in the Methodist Chapel, 
-alace Yard, Lambeth. It appears that the pulpit 
came from the Meeting-house in Zoar Street, where 
Bunyan was allowed to deliver his discourses, by 
favour of his friend Dr. Thomas Barlow, Bishop uf 
Lincoln, to whom it belonged. Here Bunyan 
preached whenever he visited London ; and if only 
one day’s notice were given, the place would not 
contain half the people who assembled. Three 
thousand had been sometimes gathered together in 
that remote part of the town; and even on a dark 
winters morning, at seven o'clock, not less than 
twelve hundred.” 

In my copy of ‘Old and New London,’ 
vi. 40 (n.d.), | observe that the writer was 
apparently uncertain as to whether Zoar 
Chapel did or did not then exist. He, how- 
ever, mentions the existence of two engrav- 
ings, one dated 1812 and the other 1864. 
Probably a comparison of these with the 
present building before it finally disappears 
might throw some valuable light upon the 
point. 

While on the subject of Bunyan, I should 
like to ask if it is known where “Mr. 
Gammin’s meeting-house, near Whitechapel,” 
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stood. Here it was that Bunyan preached . 5. 
his last sermon, on Sunday, 19 August, | not “pure English. 
This sermon was, | believe, eventu- 


1688. 


“KweEveL” (9% §. ix. 9).—This is certainly 
It is Low German and 


Dutch. The corresponding form in High 


ally printed, but I am at present unaware | German is Ane/el, of which Dr. Kluge, in his 


of its title. Joun T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Guinea (9 S. viii. 461).—The following 
epigram from ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ 1790, vol. 1. 
838, if not taking up too much room 


in your columns, may prove amusing and 
interesting. The name of the author is not 
given :— 
As Quin and Foote, one day walk’d out 
To view the country round, 
In merry mood, they chatting stood, 
Hard by the village-pound. 
Foote from his poke, a shilling took, 
And said, ‘* I'll bet a penny, 
In a short space, within this place, 
I'll make this piece a guinea.” 
Upon the ground, within the pound 
The shilling soon was thrown: 
“ Behold,” says Foote, ‘* the thing’s made out, 
For there is one pound one.” 
**T wonder not,” says Quin, “‘ that thought, 
Should in your head be found, 
Since that’s the way, your debts you pay— 
One shilling in the pound.” 
What are called spade-ace guineas are fre- 
quently hung on watch-chains. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SHELLEY’s CorraGe at Lynmoutu, Devon 
(9 §S. viii. 523).—Prof. Edward Dowden, in 
his life of the poet (1886), vol. i. p. 278, says 
in a foot-note :— 

“The house occupied by Shelley has been pulled 
down and another is built on the site. The precise 
spot was pointed out by Mary Blackmore, adopted 
daughter of Shelley’s landlady, to Miss Blind. ‘ It 
is,’ Miss Blind writes, ‘at Lynmouth, not Lynton, 
not touching the river, but some way back on the 
other side of the road.’ Mrs. Blackmore had a 
vivid recollection of Shelley.” 

A. R. Baywey. 

“Hasna” (9 §. viii. 81, 255, 327, 411, 509, 
529).—Courtesy seems to require that I should 
acknowledge the communication at the last 
reference of the writer who signs Q. V. 
(If I knew that those letters were his initials 
it would save a seeming circumlocution.) 
Firstly, then, does not his instance show that 
the ‘ Dictionary’ is incorrect in indicating that 
“halch” is obsolete, seeing that he cites it as 
in use? I cannot at the moment decide this 


uestion definitely, because I have not seen | 


the paper mentioned. And, secondly, “ halch” 
being conceded, “halsh” also should be re- 
corded as a main word. Moreover, “ halsh” 


‘Etymological German Dictionary,’ 1891, re- 


| marks that it is still doubtful whether in this 


sense, first recorded in modern High German, 
it is developed out of the O.H.G. fknedil, 
“cross-beam, girder, cross-bar, cord, fetter, 
knuckle,” or whether it is another word, con- 
nected with Anglo-Saxon cenep, Old Frisian 
kenep, Old Norse kampr, “moustache.” Be 
this as it may, the lost English word for the 
hair on the upper lip is not Aneve/, but rather 
kemp, which is defined by Dr. Murray as now 
meaning “coarse or stout hair...... occurring 
in wool,” but must once have had the force of 
the Anglo-Saxon cenep, from which it appears 
to be derived. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Mackay’s assertion that /nevel is pure 
English is utterly erroneous. It is Dutch, 
and is more explicitly written ‘nevelbaard, 
defined as “barba vestiens superius labrum, 
cornua superioris barb” (‘ Kilianus Auctus,’ 
1642); “the Muschadoes on the upper-lipp” 
(Hexham, 1658). Aynevel has other meanings, 
especially, e.g. those of a packer’s-stick 
(pakstok) and a “korte dikke oumel dien 
men sommige dieren dwars door den bek 
doet” (.¢., a short thick stick put transversely 
through the muzzle of certain animals), 
whence probably the application of the word 
to the moustache. 

The moustache, which we know from 
Julius Cesar was cultivated by the ancient 
sritons (“capilloque sunt promisso atque 
omni parte corporis rasa preter caput et 
labrum superius,” ‘ De Bello Gall.,’ v. 14), was 
also retained by the Anglo-Saxons (“The 
Englysshemen, at those dayes,” says Fabyan, 
“vsed the heer of theyr ouer lyppes shadde 
[7.e. parted] and nat shauen”), in whose 
tongue it was called cenep.* Whether there 
was another word for it, my acquaintance 
with Old English is not suflicient to enable 
me to say. Cenep, however, appears to have 
no affinity with /nevel. 

Our word moustache was taken, not from 
the Spaniards, but from the French, who had 
borrowed it from the Italians, the earliest 
known use of the French word dating from 
the fifteenth century (“Grec portant la 
barbette moustache,” Jean Le Maire, quoted 
in Hatzfeld's dictionary). The Old French 


* I find this word in the plural in the ‘A.-8. 


Chronicles,’ an. 1056, ed. Thorpe, who hazards a 


wrong rendering ; and it is given with the meaning 


and “halsh-band” should be given as sub-! of bridle or bridle-bit (/upatum) in Wright- 
Wiilcker’s ‘ Vocabularies’ (31, 4; 486, 16; cf. 430, 14), 


stantives, ARTHUR MAYALL. 
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word (see 9° S. ii. 389) was grenon, gernon, 
or guernon, which presumably fell into disuse 
when shaving became general in France in 
the fifteenth century ; and the ‘ Dictionnaire 
de Trévoux’ tells us that moustache was 
sometimes employed to denote the side 
whiskers. Mackay is equally at fault in 
asserting that we must have had an English 
word for the hair on the upper lip long before 
“moustache” was introduced. I have never 
met with such a word in Middle English, 
and after our adoption of the French word 
writers made a sad hash of the spelling, as 
may be seen by the examples quoted by 
Fairholt in his ‘Costume,’ a book not 
at my hand, or by those given in Nares’s 
‘Glossary’ under the words ‘Monchato,’ 
*‘Mouchato,’ ‘Mutchato,’ as well as by 
Hexham’s muschado (mentioned above), 
muchato, and mouchato (“een Snot-baerdt, 
ofte Knevel-baerdt, A Snottie-beard, or 
Snottie Muchatoes,” and “ Mouchatoes. Siet 
Mustaches”—a cross-reference not carried 
out). The quotation from Le Maire is curious 
for its allusion to the Greeks. For whereas 
there is no word in classical Latin for 
“moustache,” the ancient Greeks denoted 
it by piora€ (see the fourteenth idyl of 
Theocritus), which, passing into medieval 
Latin in the form mystar, gave origin to the 
Romance words. 

The Dutch Anevel, it may be observed in 
conclusion, is identical with the German 
Knebel. F. ADAMs. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


BEAULIEU AS A PLACE-NAME (9 S. vi. 87, 
216 ; viii. 397 ; ix. 17).—Beaulieu-en-Argonne 
is a beautiful village of 237 inhabitants in 
the diocese of Verdun (Meuse). The Abbey 
of Beaulieu, which was founded in the year 
642 by St. Rouin, a native of Scotland, re- 
ceived in 1610 the reform from the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St. Vannes, and is now a 
ruin. Please to read ‘ Recherches Historiques 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


sur l’Abbaye de Beaulieu,’ by Aug. Lemaire, 


haps, than any other contributor to ‘N. &Q.,’ 
and [ have certainly heard those exclamations 
many hundreds of times, but never from a 
server who was delivering or had _ just 
delivered a service, and only from a player 
surprised by the unlooked-for bound of a 
ball in one direction when he had expected it 
to bound inanother. As to the first difficulty, 
teniv, means, in its primary sense, to hold, 
not to take. A very rudimentary knowledge 
of French should be sufficient to settle that. 
As to the Latin words excipe and accipe, I 
do not think they are enough to establish 
the peculiar use of a French exclamation, 
which rests on no other foundation what- 
ever. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Lonpon M.P.s (9 S. viii. 524).—I have 
much pleasure in affording the followin 
information, extracted by me from the parish 
register of St. Andrew Undershaft, London, 
relating to William Love (citizen and draper), 
Alderman and Sheriff of London, and M.P. 
for same 1661-81, and in 1689 until his death, 
which must, I think, have taken place in 
April (rather than “in May,” as stated by 
Mr. W. D. Prk) of the latter year, consider- 
ing the date of his burial. He appears also 
to have resided at Clapham, in Surrey, where 
he died, and where probably some of his 
children were born and baptized. In any 
history of that parish further particulars 
respecting the family will no doubt be met 
with, but I have not had time to make the 
reference. 

Baptisms. 

1651, Dec. 20. William, s. of Wm. and Ellisa- 
beth [sic] Loue. 

1660, April 17. Sammuell [sic], s. of Mr, Wm. 
Loue, Alderman. 

Burials. 

1654, Sep. 30. A d. of Mr. Wm. Loue. 

1664, March 25. Edwd., s. of Wm. Loue, Esq". 

1664, April 3. Joseph, s. of Wm. Loue, Esq’. 

1677.8, Feb. 23. Sarah Ward, died in Ald. Loues 
ho.—bur. at Bethlehem. 

1689, May 1. Wm. Loue, Essq. [sic], died at Clap- 
ham in Surry. 


in-8 (Bar-le-Duc, 1873). Aspe Benorr. | 1694, Aug. 3. Mrs. Elizabeth, relict Wm. Love, 
ons | Esq., from Clapham. 
Tennis: ORIGIN oF THE Name (9" S. ix. | The same parish register contains other (and 
27).—The ditticulty about accepting the origin later) burial entries relating to the family. 
roposed here is twotuld : (1) the word tenez, in WwW 
Seon does not, and never did, mean “ take : 
it,” as suggested ; and (2) there is no iota of 
evidence that the exclamation was ever 
habitual in French tennis-courts with any- . 
thing like that meaning. Prof. Skeat, of | «--::: carpenter and top-sawyer who is to 
course, suggests nothing of the sort. He J 
knows well enough that the exclamations | Pression. Did ee and the relative 
” i top-sawyers exist at all in 1369? Q. V. 


“tiens!” and “tenez!” are mere expressions 
of surprise. I suppose, I may have played in| Your correspondent gets the meaning of 


French tennis-courts more frequently, per- top-sawyer (which sounds smart) out of 
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“maistre de la sawe” by disregarding the 
adjected phrase “qu’est a flaire”—an easy, 
but far from commendable mode of interpre- 
tation. One may wonder why an English 
word should be used when a French one was 
handy, ste or sigue (see Scheler, s.v. ‘Scier’). 
But tancy the post of maitre of a saw in 
course of manufacture | F. ADAMS. 


Verses WANTED (9 §. viii. 144). — The 
verses referred to are probably those begin- 
ning 

Comes, at times, a stillness as of even, 
and forming hymn No. 641 in the ‘Office 
Hymnbook’ (Pickering & Chatto, 1890). 
They are there said to be the property of the 
Rev. I. Gregory Smith. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ANNE Bitson (9"" §. viii. 464).—Anne, the 
wife of Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, 
was one of the five daughters of Thomas Mill, 
Esq., of Grove Place, Nursling, co. Hants, 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Richard Sutton, 
otf Sarum (see addenda to ‘Vis. Dorset, 1623,’ 
Colby and Rylands, p. 17). 

Thomas Mill (younger son of John Mill, a 
wealthy merchant of Southampton, d. 1551) 
was Recorder of Southampton, and repre- 
sented that borough in Parliament in 1553 ; 
he died in 1560. His only son, Sir Richard 
Mill, Knt. (born 1556-7), was Sheriff of Hants 
in 1593-4; M.P. for Hants 1597 ; died, s.p., 
20 Oct., 1613. The remains of a handsome 
monument erected to his memory may still 
be seen in Nursling Church. 

The bishop had two children by his wife 
Anne: a daughter Amy, the wife of Sir 
Richard Norton, Bart., of Rotherfield, co. 
Hants, and a son, Sir Thomas Bilson, Knt. 
(born 1591; married Susanna, daughter of 
Sir William Uvedale, Knt., of Wickham, co. 
Hants, on 6 August, 1612; knighted at 
Royston 25 Oct., 1613 ; M.P. for Winchester 
1614; died 1649), of Mapledurham, near 
Petersfield, co. Hants, where his descendants 
resided until the death, without issue, of his 
= Leonard Bilson, M.P. for 

etersfield, on 6 Oct., 1715. 

There is a record in the Petersfield parish 
registers of the burial of “Anne Bilsen, 
widow,” on 6 Nov., 1643, which doubtless 
refers to the bishop’s widow. 

Aur. T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


BurIAL SERVICE READ OVER A Ratt (9 58. 
viii. 524).—I find this paragrarh unsatisfac- 
tory. 
into “a furnace of molten metal,” nor is iron 
now “run into rails”; while the article 


It is not yet possible for a man to fall | 


usually described as ‘‘a rail” would be some 
yards in length. If your correspondent had 
addressed the two unanswerable inquiries 
direct to the “ brother of his friend,” he would 
probably have been informed that no such 
occurrences took place. If the statement 
can have had its origin from reports of an 
occurrence at one of the blast furnaces at 
Middlesbrough some years ago, the actual 
circumstances were widely different. 
G. Norris. 
Coalbrookdale. 


Songs (9™ §. viii. 104, 212, 351, 472).— 
The author of the ‘ Beggar's Petition,’ begin- 
ning “ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” 
was the Rev. Thomas Moss, B.A., who died 
in 1808. There is a notice of him in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 


(vol. xxxix. p. 184). 
E, A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


*CoRNHILL MAGazine’ ILLUSTRATIONS 
ix. 29).—Mrs. Richmond Ritchie says :— 

** My father drew the designs [of the initial letter 
T], and an employé at Smith & Elder’s copied them 
on to the wood. But it wasn’t satisfactory alto- 
gether. Then came Mr. Walker's drawings.” 

Henrietta COoLe. 

96, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


ComMIssION OF Sewers (9"" viii. 485).— 
The Commissioners of Sewers were in early 
reigns appointed at the pleasure of the 
Crown, in all parts of the realm wherever 
needful, by commission under the Great Seal, 
granted pro re nata, such commissions to 
endure for five and sometimes for ten or 
fifteen years. 

By statute 23 Henry VIIL. it was enacted 
that the commissions were to be at the dis- 
cretion and nomination of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Treasurer, and Chief Justices, 
and to continue ten years unless repealed by 
anew commission. The duties of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers were to overlook the 
repairs of sea-banks and sea-walls, the cleans- 
ing of rivers, public streams, and ditches, «&c., 
for the carrying off of water, and were 
limited to the county for which they were 
specially appointed. They were empowered 
to make laws and ordinances for the carrying 
out of such repairs, and to assess and levy 
such rates as they deemed necessary for that 

urpose. They might decree the sale of 


ands in default of payment of such rate, 
but their decrees were to be certified into 
Chancery and to have the royal assent ; and 
the Commissioners were subject to the juris- 
| diction of the Court of King’s Bench. 
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The Commissions of Sewers are enrolled 
on the dorse of the Patent Rolls. 

Proceedings before the Commissioners of 
Sewers range from Edward II. to Henry VI. 

Laws and ordinances of the Commissioners 
range from 42 Elizabeth to 1831, and include 
decrees relating to the Bedford Level made 
in Charles IL.’s reign. 

The above information is taken from Mr. 
Scargill-Bird’s ‘Guide to the Public Records,’ 
and the documents themselves are to be found 
in the Public Record Office. E. A. Fry. 

Birmingham. 


G. A. M. will find some information as to 
the existing law on this subject (from stat. 
23 Henry VIII. c. 5 onward) in the current 
edition of the ‘Index to the Statutes in 
Force,’ under ‘ Drainage and Improvement 
of Land,’ heading 1. He will also find a Com- 
mission of Sewers ordered as early as 1314-5 
for the Yorkshire Dove (‘ Rolls of Parliament,’ 
vol. i. p. 319, col. 1). O. O. H. 


Your correspondent G. A. M. wiil find 
much information on this subject in Robert 
Callis’s ‘Reading upon the Statutes of Sewers,’ 
the first edition of which was issued in 1647. 
The late Serjeant Woolrych wrote a useful 
book on the law of sewers, but I cannot give 
the title. Dugdale’s ‘ History of Embanking 
and Draining’ may also be consulted with 
advantage. Epwarp PEAcocK, 

A Commissioner of Sewers. 


For a brief history of the formation and 
doings of the above see article on ‘ Drainage 
of the Great Level’ in Fenland Notes and 
Queries for April, July, and 


IrIsH IN PEMBROKESHIRE §. i. 434),— 
A query at this reference still, I believe, 
remains unanswered. Mr. R. Linn, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, quoting a 
review in the Hdinburgh Review of April, 
1886, of Bagwell’s ‘ Ireland under the Tudors,’ 
wants to know whether the settlement of 
Irish in Pembrokeshire was made in the time 
of Henry VILL., and whether their descendants 
can be recognized at the present time in any 
way. The following is an extract from ‘The 
Welsh People,’ by Principal J. Rhys and D. 
Brynmor Tones, a work published in 1900, 
referring to this settlement :— 

‘*We read in the history of Pembrokeshire by 
George Owen, who lived in the time of Elizabeth, 
that the Anglo- Flemish portion of his native 
county was so overrun by Irishmen, that in some 
parishes the clergyman was found to be the only 
inhabitant who was not Irish. This it is true was 
an exceptional time, as it was at the end of the war 
known as Tyrone’s Rebellion, but many of the 


exiles must have settled in Pembrokeshire. In fact 
Mr. Henry Owen, the learned editor of George 
Owen’s works, remarks that the descendants of 
these Irishmen can still be traced.” 


I am informed that this colony is still in 
evidence. The east end of the town of Pem- 
broke is largely composed of Irish folk, whose 
ancestors probably settled there at the time 
of the colonization above referred to. 

J. P. Lewss. 


Sone Wantep (9 §. viii. 364, 510).—I 
cannot give GNoMoN any information as to 
the ‘ National Song- Book’ about which he 
inquires, but I can give him the song which 
he wants. It isin ‘The Banquet of Thalia ; 
or, the Fashionable Songster’s Pocket Memo- 
rial,’ p. 94 :— 

THE GODS OF THE GREEKS. 
Words by G. A. Stevens. 


I. 
Once the gods of the Greeks, at ambrosial feast, 
Large bowls of rich nectar were quaffing ; 
Merry Momus amongst them was sat as a guest : 
(Homer says the celestials love laughing.) 
On each in the synod the humourist droll’d, 
So none could his jokes disapprove ; 
He sung, reparteed, and some smart stories told, 
And at length he began upon Jove: 


II. 

“Sire ! Atlas, who long has the universe bore, 
Grows grievously tired of late; 

He says that mankind are much worse than before, 
So he begs to be eas’d of his weight.” 

Jove knowing the earth on poor Atlas was hurl’d, 
From his shoulders commanded the ball ; 

Gave his daughter aTrRacTiIoN the charge of the 


world, 
And she hung it high up in his hall. 


Il. 
Miss, yah with the present, review’d the globe 
roun¢ 
To see what each climate was worth ; 
Like a diamond the whole with an atmosphere 
bound, 
And she variously planted the earth : 

With silver, gold, jewels, she India endow’d— 
France and Spain she taught vineyards to rear ; 
What suited each clime, on each clime she bestow’d, 

And FREEDOM she found flourish’d here. 


IV. 
Four Cardinal Virtues she left in this isle, 

As guardians to cherish the root; 

The blossoms of LIBERTY then ’gan to smile, 

And Englishmen fed on the fruit. 

Thus fed and thus bred, from a bounty so rare, 

O preserve it as free as ‘twas given ! 

We will whilst we’ve breath! nay, we’ll grasp it in 
death ! 

Then return it untainted to heav’n. 

The prefatory address “to the public” in 
‘The Banquet of Thalia’ is signed “ F. Atkin- 
son,” and is dated “ York, Nov. 19, 1792.” At 
the end of the book is “From the Herald- 
Office, York, by Wilson, Spence, and Maw- 
man, anno M,DCC,Xc.” 
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These dates disagree, but they take the 
song back to the eighteenth century. 
According to Allibone’s dictionary, George 
Alexander Stevens, a strolling player, dra- 
matic author, vocalist, and lecturer, died 
6 Sept., 1784. RoBErRT PIERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland. By W. G. 
> M.R.LA. 2 vols. (Longmans & 
‘0. 


A ZEALOovs worker in the fields of archeological 
research, Col. Wood-Martin is known as the his- 
torian of Sligo and the author of ‘ Pagan Ireland: 
a Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities,’ and, 
other works. His present book is to some extent an 
expansion of the Handbook previously mentioned. 
It is almost too comprehensive in scheme, and, 
though primarily intended for the folk-lorist, 
aims also at being, among other things, a sum- 
mary of geological conditions. While maintaining 
generally that investigations into and speculations 
concerning the great glacial epoch have an im- 
yortant bearing upon the development of the 
uman race, the author holds that, as almost all 
parts of the world except “these Islands” have been 
regarded as the cradle of the human race, “‘ man 
must necessarily have been some time in existence, 
and must have acquired some faint religious ideas 
before he found a home on these, at that time, 
icebound shores.” He begins, accordingly, with an 
account of the period when Ireland, as well as 
Britain, was united to the Continent, and furnishes 
maps showing the area of volcanic action in Great 
Britain and Ireland during part of the Tertiary 
period. The illustrations, it may be said, whic 
are very numerous, constitute a striking and 
important feature in the volumes. The first of 
these, the frontispiece to the first volume, 
shows an ideal landscape of the north of Ireland 
in the Tertiary period, with two huge volcanoes, 
each throwing forth a pall of smoke. Similar 
designs and maps follow, presenting the aspects of 
the land and its occupants, concerning which our 
knowledge is of the scantiest. Quitting this domain, 
where all is practically conjecture, Col. W 
Martin comes to first proofs of human action 
in the shape of flint weapons, quoting from 
the 1881 edition of Sir John Evans’s ‘ Ancient 
Stone Implements’ (the latest edition is 1897). We 
are here on more familiar ground, though even 
here the imagination is afforded some play, and we 
have a characteristic, if fanciful, picture of two 
fair-skinned warriors combating the grizzly bear 
with a rude lance and a hatchet of stone. Repre- 
sentations of the mammoth, the gigantic Irish deer, 
and other extinct animals follow, and there is a 
design, by which the collector may well protit, of 
the manufacture of sham Irish antiquities, which 
seems now to be a fairly prosperous occupation. 
At this early stage, even, we come upon an iliustra. 
tion of the paganism which, as students know, still 
exists beneath the veneer of Christianity. To use 
a happy phrase of Col. Wood-Martin, Christianity 


has smoothed over and swallowed paganism, and 
**the contour of its prey, as is the case of the 
boa constrictor, can be distinctly traced under the 

listening colours of its beautiful skin.” The pagan 
illustration of which we speak is that of kindling 
the “need fire,” which was practised in the last 
century. When cattle were affected with a disease 
called ‘“‘big-head” every fire in the townland in 
which it had broken out was extinguished, and 
the inhabitants, assembling at the infected farm, 
produced fresh fire by the well-known and primitive 
process of friction. When the sticks were ignit 
a great smoke was produced from “ scraws ” (sods 
covered with soot), and the animals were compelled 
to inhale this till water ran plentifully from 
mouth and nostrils. This curious survival 1s more 
pleasant to contemplate than the barbarous per- 
secutions for witchcraft which have been pracuused 
at a period still later indate. Flint arrow and spear 
heads are supposed to possess the power of healing 
cattle, and instances are known of farmers tinding 
it more profitable to keep them for such purpose 
than to sell them to collectors. Cave remains are 
familiar in Ireland, though no very startling dis- 
covery of such has been made. Fairy doctors, as 
they are called, still regard flint instruments as 
elf bolts, and sometimes use them as a cure for 
human ailments as well as those of cattle. So 
late as 1480 we hear of an Ulster chief O'Kane, 
whose house, when he received a visit from a 
Bohemian nobleman, lodged sixteen women, all 
naked except for a loose mantle. The chief him- 
self had only the same scanty garb and shoes, and 
took off both on entering the house, inviting the 
guest to follow his example. Some interesting par- 
ticulars are given concerning bonetires. The views 
of the Colonel on Irish literature and Irish MSS. 
will be far from acceptable to the younger school 
of Irish students. The former is said to be mere 
protoplasm, and withcertain reservations it isalleged 
to be difficult to discover an Irish MS. which to 
the ordinary nineteenth-century reader does not 
appear “‘extremely childish” ‘* We possess,” says 
the Colonel, “in Irish no work of genius comparable 
to the ‘ Nibelungen Lied’ or the ‘Song of Roland.’ 
To speak of the ‘Tain-Bé-Cuailnge’ as a Gaelic 
liad? seems, to say the least, an imprudent com- 
parison.” Again he says: ‘There is nothing, either 
in material or literary remains, to support the asser- 
tion of the monastic chroniclers as to the glories of 
the Green Isle of the West at the time when the 
first missionaries began their attempt to convert 
the people to Christianity.” 

ln the second volume we are more strictly in the 
land of folk-lore. The opening chapter of this, con- 
cerning fairies, is the most interesting in the work. 
Those which follow on marriage lore, well worship, 
tree worship, stone worship, and similar subjects 
are of signal value. Some of the information given 
is from our own columns, and much of it is familiar 
to the general student. Enough that is character- 
istically Irish remains to render the book indispens- 
able to the scholar. So well has Col. Wood-Martin 
done his work, and so valuable is the information 
he has collected, that we feel disposed to be lenient 
to some proofs of carelessness, such, for instance, as 
talking of the ‘ Urn Burial’ of Sir John (sic) Browne, 
and to a rather aggravating habit of calling anti- 
quaries ‘ antiquarians.” He displays much zeal 


and much erudition, and his work, from which, did 
space permit, we should like largely to quote, is a 
fine contribution to a study of unending interest. 


| 
| 
| 
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Besides being pleasant reading, it fulfils hisaim, and | appropriated when visiting the palace of Sans 


is “ the romance of religion in Ireland.” 


Isopel Berners. By George Borrow. Edited by 
Thomas Seccombe. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
ln printing as a consecutive and integral story the 
chapters in ‘ Lavengro’ and ‘ Romany Rye’ which 
deal with Borrow’s life in “the dingle” and his 
association with Isopel Berners, Mr. Seccombe 
renders a genuine and an almost ideal service to 
the lovers of romantic fiction. It would be easy to 
assert that the words employed are inappropriate. 
Let them stand, however. To us the story of Lsopel 
Berners belongs to romantic fiction of the most 
enchanting class. Isopel is in some respects to be 
numbered with the heroines who will never leave 
us, with much, as the author would say, of Bryn- 
hild and something of Tess of the Durbervilles. 
She is best, however, taken as herself, and as such 
she is far too good for her lover, who lets her go, 
and pules unavailingly over her loss. We thank 
Mr. .Seccombe for reintroducing us to her. We 
were young when we made her acquaintance, 
and failed to estimate her aright. Now we serve 
her and are of her train. We thank Mr. Seccombe, 
too, for a delightful introduction, worthy of the 
story, though we disagree with every word of it. 
With regard to Borrow, we dissent from received 
opinion. As was said by a Frenchman of a woman, 
“She is not pretty, she is worse,” we say o 
Borrow’s descriptions they are not true, they are 
more alluring than truth. We have no more idea 
as to what “the dingle” is like than if it were 
in fairyland, and we are not sure that it is 
not. It has no more reality than that scene in 
an Irish schoolroom where the master is shown us 
yoring over a “‘huge Elzevir Flaccus”! or than 
rrow’s linguistic acquirements, whether obtained 
from the ** émigré of the ancien|ne] cour” or from 
whispered conlounees with Ursula behind the 
hedge. Borrow has, however, a truth beyond truth, 
and is always to be prized and loved, though for 
reasons precisely different from those often advanced 
in his favour. As for Isopel Berners, she dwells 
with Di Vernon, with whom she has this in common 
that her creator got afraid of her, as Shakespeare is 
said to have done of Mercutio. Her leavetaking 
is not her own, however. That is all Borrow. It 
is a wonderful composition, but from Borrow we 
expect no less. 


Frederick the Great on Kingcraft. From the Original 
MS. By Sir J. William Whittall. (Longmans & 
Tur story of the MS. “‘ Les Matinées du Roi de 
Prusse, écrites par Lui-méme, A.p. 1764,” which is 
here printed in its integrity for the first time, reads 
like a page out of one of Haggard’s or Stevenson’s 
romances. Marshal Savary, Duke of Rovigo, the 
Buonapartist general, arrives at Smyrna as a desti- 
tute r¢fugié in the year 1816. He and his companion 
General Lallimand had been picked up at sea in an 
open boat, with “‘only the clothes they were in.” 
Happily these clothes had a pocket, and the pocket 
contained as his inseparable rade-mecum this re- 
markable MS. Having been hospitably sheltered 
and entertained by Mr. Charles Whittall, who was 
a resident factor at Smyrna, Savary, on his de- 


rture, presented his host with a copy of the | 


Matinées’ as a small souvenir of his gratitude. 
The original MS., he said, he had surreptitiously 


Souci in company with the Emperor Napoleon. 
| This ntemmalh exemplar has disappeared, so that 
we have to accept the copy on the authority of 
| Sir J. Whittall’s grandfather, which, he assures us, 
is unimpeachable. Carlyle, however, utterly dis- 
credited the authenticity of the document. 

These instructions of Frederick the Great, written 
for the benefit of his nephew and heir, in their 
cynical revelation of his private thoughts and the 
naiveté of their non-morality, often remind us of 
the similarly ingenuous counsels of Chesterfield to 
his son. His ideas on religion, politics, and military 
affairs are set down with startling sincerity, naked 
and unashamed. ‘‘When [I arrive at a place I 
always have a fatigued air, and I show myself to 
my people with a bad overcoat and a badly combed 
wig. These are but trifles, but they often make a 
singular impression.” One poor fellow pitied him 
on seeing his bad overcoat: “He did not know 
that I had a good coat underneath.” When about 
to review his troops he gets up beforehand the 
names of three or four of the lieutenants and ser- 
geants, which he produces as he passes along the 
ranks: “This gives me a singular reputation for 
memory and _ reflection.” e eats and drinks 
sparingly in public at a dinner prepared by a 
German cook, but “‘when I am in my private 
apartments my French cook does all he can to 
satisfy me, and | confess that 1 am somewhat 
fastidious. I am near my bed, and that is what 
removes any anxiety as to how much I drink.” 
Religion is a very good thing for one’s subjects 
** but a king is not wise to have any himself.’ “] 
understand by the word ‘politics’ that we must 
always seek to make dupes of others.” If the 
picture here revealed of a libertine in morals, a 
sceptic in religion, a posture-monger in matters of 
state and government, was really drawn by his 
own hand, this Machiavellian monarch had little 
claim to be entitled “* Great.” 

The remaining and larger portion of Sir J. Whit- 
tall’s book has nothing to do with Frederick. It 
consists partly of family reminiscences of a gossip- 
ing anecdotal character and partly of a collection 
of Turkish folk-tales and parables picked up in 
Asia Minor. The best of these are attributed to 
Nasreddin Hoja, the Eulenspiegel or Joe Miller of 
the Turks in the fifteenth century. The likeness 
of the author and his family referred to on p. 140 
as forming the frontispiece of the volume non est 
in the copy before us. 


English Poets. — The Dunbar 
and Wyatt 
*rof. Edward 


Selections from the 
Anthology, 1401-1508. — The Surre 
Anthology, 1509-1547. Edited by 
Arber, F.S.A. (Frowde.) 

Pror. ARBER’s admirable ‘ Anthology,’ the best 

and most comprehensive we possess, has already 

received full recognition at our hands. It is now 
being reissued in a form even more attractive than 
that it formerly assumed, and with the agreeable 
addition of portraits of the most eminent poets. 

As the series is now complete, it is appearing in 

consecutive volumes, each of which may “4 obtained 

separately. In the first volume the portraits con- 
sist of Geoffrey Chaucer, John Lydgate presenting 


a work to the Earl of Salisbury, and Earl Rivers 
doing the like to King Edward IV.; in the 


second the frontispiece is a medallion portrait of 
Wyatt, other likenesses being the Earl of 


Surrey, Sir Thomas More, Lord Vaux, and Andrew 
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Boorde. Prof. Arber’s services to literature merit, 
and, indeed, obtain the highest recognition. No 
previous or contemporary compiler has done so much 
to spread a knowledge of the best poetry. In his 
short introductory notes he might with advantage 
supply beside the praise of poetry of Coleridge that 
even more inantoed of George Wither. Prof. Arber 


justly claims that the collection is the most diver- | 
sified and representative in the language. It “ 


that and more. 


The Era Annual for 1902. (Era Office.) 
DvRING more than thirty years the ‘ Era Almanack’ 
has constituted a trustworthy and useful theatrical 
record, supplying in its later numbers the dates 
of first performances of plays in London and the 
country, in Paris, and in Berlin, a stage obituary, 
and similar matters. At the outset, when E. L. 
Blanchard, with his unrivalled stage knowledge, 
furnished an account of the principal London 
theatres, it had even stronger claims. The latest 
volume gives portraits of the theatrical celebrities 
who have died during the past year. 


Tue Upper Norwood Atheneum again sends us 
its Record of Winter Meetings and Summer Ex- 
cursions, 1900-1901, This little society, established 
a quarter of a century ago, still flourishes, and is 
doing good work. During the year many places were 
visited for the first time, and the papers read are 
full of interest. Considerable pains have evidently 
been taken in collecting the various facts. It is plea- 
sant to find the help so cordially given by clergymen 
and owners of property in the different districts. 


Among the papers read was one by Mr. Truslove on | 


Crowhurst Place and church, in which mention is 


made of the slab in the church to the memory of | 
John Angell, who died in 1670, in his seventy-eighth | 


year, and who “ bequeathed his soul to God, his 
body to the earth, his faith to the Carlists, and his 
example to his children.” There is also a tablet to 
Justinian Angell, who married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Scaldwell, of Brixton, and it 
would seem that the present Angell Road, Brixton, 
is named after her; also that Crowhurst Road 
derives its title from the fact of the lady’s residence 
at Crowhurst. Mr. Potter read a paper, ‘ Bexley 
and Crayford,’ when the tomb in Seaies Church- 


yard of Francis Moore the elder, the founder of | 


*Old Moore’s Almanac,’ who died March 3lst, 1684, 
was visited. In this district the custom used to 
prevail of selling beer by the yard, some of the 
measures being still in existence. Mr. Thomas 
Stock also read a paper on Hertford, and mentions 
the kind way in which the ramblers were received 
at the church of St. Andrew by the Rev. Evan 
Killan Roberts, who produced the old registers, 
and showed the Ce eee altar, which is 
one of the few remaining that contain the slot for 
the Holy Relics. The ‘ Record’ is well illustrated, 
some of the illustrations being original, while many 
are due to the kindness of the proprietors of the 
Illustrated London News and Sketch and the Lady's 
Pictorial, and the Sporting and Dramatic Publishing 
Company. Nothing but praise can be said of the 
careful editing of Mtr, J. Stanley and Mr. W. F. 
Harradence. 


Tue excellent Astronomy for the Young of Mr. 
William Thynne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S., the best 


existing work of its class, has reached a second 
edition. Prefixed to this is a view of the Royal 


Observatory, Greenwich. Mr. G. Stoneman is the 
publisher. 

Tue Playgoer, edited by Fred Dangerfield (Daw- 
barn & Ward), has reached its fourth number. It 
is not enough of a chronicle. Its value would be 
increased were a résumé, with casts, supplied of 
the month’s theatrical novelties. 


Tue ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ is now suffi- 
| ciently advanced to enable the editor to state 
definitely the date of its completion. The whole 
of the Dictionary, consisting of about 4,700 pages, 
contained in six volumes, will be completed ore 
the end of 1905. Four of these six volumes are 
already printed, viz., Vol. IL. (A to C, 855 pages), 
Vol. Il. (D to G, 772 pages), Vol. III. (H to L, 
698 pages), Vol. 1V. (M to Q, 688 pages). Vol. V. 
(R, 8, about 850 pages) is now being printed, and 
will be finished in November. Vol. VI. will con- 
sist of the letters T to Z, the supplement, the 
bibliography of the many thousands of cs 
specially excerpted for the Dictionary, and a com- 
prehensive comparative grammar of all the dialects 
treated historically. Great advantages are offered 
to subscribers willing to compound for the remain- 
ing portion of the work. Such should communicate 
with Mr. Henry Frowde at the Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Frep Hitcntn-Kempr’s ‘ History of the Kemp 
and Kempe Families’ is now all but ready for 
delivery to subscribers by the Leadenhall Press, 
and the author is already contemplating further 
genealogical labour. 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Branpon Hiiu.—l. ‘Jacqueline: a Tale’ (1814) 
is by Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet. 1t_origin- 
ally appeared in the same volume with Lord Byron’s 
‘Lara. 2 ‘The Garden of Florence,’ by John 
Hamilton (1821), is by John Hamilton Reynolds, 
the friend of Keats. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings,Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN for January 18 contains Articles on 


The WIFE of GEORGE II. 

The ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY of SIDG WICK. 

MEMOIRS of DEAN LAKE. 

MR. SYMONS'S POEMS 

LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH CENTURY. 

Imege e Proving risei ; Cyn 

Cc Cardew ; The Calling of the Weir; 
My Own Death ; Under the Sword. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS 

BROOKS on CHINA. 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 

BLE :—House of Commons Procedure; Naval 

American Foreign Policy ; Great Men 
Criticized; Newman; Ossianin Germany; The Making of an 
American 

— J. W. GIBB; CHAUCER'S ‘ FOR- 

PTS of the late E ; 

NEY PRESS; The ASSOCIATION of ASSIST- 

ANT MASTERS, SALE; EMENDATION in MILTON'S ‘ SAMSON.’ 
ALso 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE: — Recent Bacteriology; The Ney of Science 
Teachers , Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Go 

FINE ARTS :—Archwxology; Two Rooks on or The Old 
Masters at Kurlington House , Gossip. 

MUSIC :—English ~ and Municipal Orchestras; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Wee! 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for January 4 contains Articles on 


HISTORY of WALES. 

MR. HARDY'S POEMS 

MR. McTAGGART as HEGELIAN 

QUEEN MARY I. of ENGLAND 

DBSERTS and FORESTS of NORTH AMERICA. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ROME. 

NEW NOVELS: —The Portion of Labour; The Real World; The 
Arbiter; The End of an Epoch; The Winds of Cathrigg; One Life 
} aa An Idol of Bronze; The Tower of Wye; A Younger 


THROLOGIC AL and LITERATURE. 

ROOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE:—An Editor's Sermons; The West Indies 
and the Empire; Jane Austen's Homes and Friends; The late 
Marquis of Bute’s Essays; Annuals 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MéAAovra Tavra; WILLIAM KRENCHLEY RYE; The HRAD 
MASTERS’ CONFERENCE; REPORT on the BEVERLEY HIs- 
TURICAL MSS 

Altso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE : — Recent Geology; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossi 

FINE akrs — Later Renaissance Architecture; Edward Onslow 
Ford, K.A.; Sir J. Noel Paton; Gossip. 


MUSIC 
CORONATION MUSIC OF THE PAST. 
The Incorporated Society of Musicians; Gossip; Performances 
DRAMA: Wine’ Liars; Gossip. 


| 


| CRYSTMAS DAY; 


The ATHEN 4UM for January 11 contains Articles on 
The LAST DAYS of the FRENCH MONARCHY. 


MR. BRIDGES'S DRA 


ANNALS of CHRIST'S HOSP ITAL. 

SOME AMERICAN PHILOLOGY 

INDIA and its BURDENS. 

The BORGIA PAMILY 

M BOURGET'S NOVELS 

NEW NOVELS :—The Velvet Glove ; Hearts in Revolt, Herb of Grace 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 

ACTS of the PRIVY COUNCIL. 

| BOOKS for the YOUNG 

| OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—With the Ophir round the Empire; Leigh 
Hunt on Kensington ; Stonyhurst; Some Views by Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie; A Useful Shakspeare 

| LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SUME NEW VEKSES by MARY LAMB; The ROYAL Mt 
SOCIETY; “ BOOKS WANTED” JKT on the BEVERLEY 
HISTORICAL MSS; EMENDATION in MILTON'S ‘SAMSON’; 
The BUOK SALES of 1% 

Atso— 

LITERARY Gossip 

SCLENCK :—The Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits; Researches 
on Cellulose; Charles St. John’s Note-Books; The Discovery of 
Newfoundland; Domestic Economy ; Anthropological Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

| PINE ARTS :—Mantegna; Kaphael; Donatello; The Old Masters at 
bey House ; Gossi 

| MUS —The Incorporated Society of Musicians; Saturday Popular 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA:—‘A Pair of Spectacles’; ‘The Twin Sister’; ‘Frocks and 
Frills’; ‘Mrs. Warren's Profession’ ; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for December 28 contains Articles on 


The ROYAL NAVY. 

FENELON and his CIRCLE. 

LORD DE TABLEY'S PORTRY. 

HISTORICAL MSS. of BEVERLEY. 

The GRRAT PERSIAN WAR. 

The CHARM of the DESERT. 

NEW NOVELS :—St. Nazarius; The Gold Stealers; The Princess 
Cynthia; Quincy Adams Sawyer; Circumstance; Westerfelt; 
Ardnarigh. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE 

TRANSLATIONS, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sailor and Jesuit; A New Guide to Italy; 
John Howard ; From a Middlesex Garden; The Family of Lyon; 
German Study of Burns; HKurke; Mr. George Wyndbam's Christ- 
mas Kook ; The Edinburgh Waverley. 

LIST of NEW KOOKS. 

‘BROOKS WANTED”; The TEXT of CHARLES 

LAMB; The NOOK SALES of 1901; The OLD oe a: DATING 

of VESPERTINAL EVENTS; A LOS’ TRACT of MILTON'S ; 

EMENDAT TONS of COLERIDGE and MILTON. 


Atso— 


| LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—Dr. Hopkinson’s Scientific Papers; Primitive Man; The 
French Stonehenge ; Tolstoy's Astronomy ; Anthropological Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Giovanni Segantini; Mr. Gibson's Widow and her 
Friends , Les Portraits de 1 Enfant ; Towns of the Zuiderzee; The 
Art of Illustration ; Gossip 

—Stratton'’s Mendelssohn ; 

ossip; Performances Next We: 

DRAMA, —King Lear ; The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare ; Gossip. 


Famous Pianists and Violinists ; 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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